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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—>—_- 

RUMOUR has prevailed all the week of dissensions in the 

French Ministry, but there seems to be nothing in it. It was 
stated that the Emperor wished MM. Buffet and Louvet to quit 
the Ministries of Finance and Commerce, and to be replaced by 
MM. Magne and De Forcade la Roquette, who are personally more 
acceptable to him, whereupon Count Daru threatened to resign 
also, and the scheme was for the present abandoned. It is very 
improbable, however, that M. Ollivier, who has just dismissed 
some twenty devoted Prefects and Procureurs-General, would 
surround himself with reactionary Ministers, or Ministers who 
would be distrusted by all but the Bonapartists. If he does, the 
lingering suspicion among French Liberals will become a cer- 
tainty, and the only alternatives will be seen to be personal power 
orrevolution. Besides, the 116 who voted against personal govern- 
ment are still in the Chamber. 








M. Ollivier has addressed a circular to the Procureurs-Genera] 
of the Empire directing them how to treat the Press. Ie tells 
them to insist on truthfulness in reporting, especially in reporting 
debates in the Chamber, and on the insertion of communiqués 
when required, and on abstinence from articles outraging the 
Emperor, apologizing for legal offences, or provoking to dis- 
obedience to the laws. He characterizes such articles as “‘ acts,” 
not as expressions of opinion, and considers them worthy of legal 
punishment. So also are private libels, but, on the other hand, 
“ there is no crime of opinion,” for “ error has no other judge, can 
have no other master or conqueror than truth.” Criticisms of the 
acts of Ministers, however reprehensible, ‘‘ moderate or impassioned, 
excessive or restrained,” are not to be regarded at all. This régime, 
if maintained, will assimilate the condition of the French Press to 
that of Great Britain, with this difference, that all articles being 
signed, it is considered better taste to challenge a libeller than to 
prosecute him. 





The Ultramontane organ, the Tablet, asserts that the signatures 
to the various petitions in favour of the definition of Infallibility 
amount now to 500,—including, we suppose, the adherents of that 
dogma on the Commissions, for whom it is not etiquette to sign, 
—and that the signatures to the petitions against it are under 140 
innumber. About 120 have declined to sign any petition. On 
the whole, judging by the assertions and admissions made on both 
sides, our estimate of 3 to 1 in favour of the dogma is certainly 
below the mark; but then, undoubtedly, names of very great 
weight are found on the petition against the definition. 


The rumours as to the adjournment of the Council are officially 
contradicted by the Tablet. ‘'The Holy Father,” it writes, “ is 
full of strength and confidence, and is not going to adjourn the 
Council, as its enemies now say.” Will the Zubhlet, which con- 
demns us for the rationalistic spirit in which we anticipate the 
proceedings of the Council, allow us to say that this news is the 
more likely, because it would be a confession of defeat to adjourn 
as yet, when nothing has been done? If it willadmit thus much, 
how far do human causes tell on this great transaction? Surely the 


act by which the Pope adjourns a Council does not rest on a sub- | total dependence on the congregations. Its only drawback is said 


indefinitely through the action of purely human causes,—such as 
the reluctance of the Pope to face defeat. 


Our special correspondent in Rome confirms in his letter the 
account given in various other correspondences, that the Chaldee 
Patriarch of Babylon having supported Monseigneur Strossmayer 
in the Council, and spoken against the official Roman views, was 
sent for toa private audience by the Pope, and threatened that if 
he did not at once sign a retractation of the views expressed in his 
speech, certain privileges of independence highly valued by the 
Chaldee Church should be taken away. We trust the story is 
either inaccurate, or that something has been omitted which 
alters its moral complexion, as, if irue, it would be certainly a 
gross act of tyranny and violence. In the first place, it would be 
tempting a man to sign what would be to him a lie,—i.c., if his 
firet speech were the expression of honest conviction, as we can- 
not but assume; and to tempt a man to sin is not precisely the 
proper function of the head of any Church. In the next place, 
it would be a gross interference with the free deliberations of the 
Council to use that sort of pressure in order to detach supporters 
from the Opposition. We sincerely hope that the occurrence may 
be either disproved or explained. We should have no pleasure in 
thinking Pio Nono the mere diplomatic intriguer and unscru- 
pulous wire-puller which the common opinion of Protestant 
journals represents him to be. We see as yet no allusion to the 
occurrence in our Roman Catholic contemporaries. 


We shall, we imagine, soon see a great many foreign loans on 
the Stock Exchange. The country is full of money seeking in- 
vestment, and joint-stock enterprise is almost extinct. A Chilian 
loan of a million or so was subscribed in a few hours, and the 
applications for a Russian loan of £12,000,000 yielding about six 
per cent. overwhelmed the contractors. It is said that many 
times the amount was offered. There was a sort of mania, too, 
this week, to purchase Welsh mining shares, one mine in parti- 
cular, the Van, going upwards in great leaps of £10 and £12 a 
share —three times the original value—and there seems to be no 
limit to the expectation of profit from laying submarine cables. 
There are signs, in fact, of a plethora of capital which ought, 
according to all tradition, to produce an outburst of speculation 
of some novel kind, perhaps street tramways. 


The Committee appointed by the General Conference of the 
Irish Church has drawn up a draft constitution for the future 
government of that body. We have analyzed its main pro- 
visions elsewhere, but may here state that its general effect is 
one of efficiency partly marred by a clerical tendency,—especially 
visible in the election of Bishops,—and by an excessive conser- 
vatism. The authority of the Bishop is very carefully protected, 
—no act, for example, of a diocesan synod being valid without 
his consent, and the only appeal from him being to his brethren 
assembled in ** College.” ‘There is to be a sustentation fund, and it 
is asserted that to bring it up to the mark required, every Church- 
man must subscribe 2 per cent. of his income, 5d. in the pound, 
which seems exorbitant. ‘The constitution has still to be sub- 
mitted to a convention, in which it will be debated clause by 
clause, with the result, in all probability, of further strengthening 
lay power. 

The Presbyterian Church of Ireland has accepted commutation 
enbloc. 'The clergy have consented to surrender their life-interests 
so as to form the basis of a sustentation fund, which will be sup- 
plemented by contributions until it reaches £100 a year for each 
minister. ‘The congregation is, of course, at liberty to make any 
payment it pleases to its own minister beyond this sum. This is 
the plan of the Scotch Free Church, though they give a higher fixed 
stipend, will probably be that of the Irish Church, and seems to be 








the most popular of all compromises between independence and 
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to be a certain jealousy among rich congregations, whose money 
goes away in a kind of Missionary work in the poorer districts. 








Dr. Livingstone’s death has again been falsely rumoured. A 
letter from Captain the Honourable Ernest Cochrane, dated the 
7th January, on Her Majesty’s ship Peterel, on the west coast of 
Africa, states that Dr. Livingstone had been murdered about 90 
days’ journey from the Congo. ‘He passed through a native 
town, and was three days on his journey, when the king of the 
town died. The natives declared Livingstone had bewitched 
him, sent after him, and killed and burnt him.” The news came 
from a Portuguese. Livingstone, at the time of his supposed 
death, was said to be on the lakes at the head of the Congo. 
Thus Captain Cochrane’s letter. Sir Roderick Murchison makes 
very light of the story, and to our minds completely disproves it. 
Livingstone wrote from Ujiji at the end of May, in 1869, asking 
for boats and other help from Zanzibar to enable him to proceed 
to the north of Lake Tanganyika, and connect the sources of the 
Nile he had discovered with the Nile of Speke and Grant aud 
Baker. And yet 90 days before the 7th January of this year,—i.e., 
not later than 8th October,—or within little more than four 
months of the date of his letter from Ujiji, he is supposed to have 
been at the head waters of the Congo. ven if he had not waited 
for the supplies from Zanzibar, there would have been no time at 
all for such a journey (as well as no means for it). But if he did 
wait till supplies reached him from Zanzibar, the achievement 
would be physically impossible. The story is not only a fable, 
but apparently only a réchauffi of an old fable circulated by the 
Portuguese traders in 1868, since which time Livingstone has 
been heard of. 










































The general result of the Agricultural Statistics just published 
for 1869 is, that in that year and the previous one, nearly a 
million more acres were ploughed up for corn, farmers being 
tempted by the high prices. On the other hand, the number of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs positively decreased, the cattle by 110,000, 
the pigs by a million, or thirty-five per cent., an almost inexplic- 
able reduction. ‘The increase in the cultivation of corn ought to 
reassure some of our Protectionist friends, as it shows how 
instantly the farmers respond to any rise in prices, and how easily 
they change the cultivation. Under anything like real pressure, 
say a price of eighty shillings a quarter, the production of wheat 
would be almost doubled. 


The police have detected and punished a very dangerous method 
of debasing coin. James Clifford, formerly employed at Wool- 
wich, had learned how to take away gold from a sovereign by an 
electro process, and had employed his knowledge on a great scale. 
He could reduce a sovereign by two shillings, and yet leave it so 
perfect that the fraud could only be detected by weighing. The 
magistrate, as Clifford himself said in his defence, could not tell 


| Colonial Emigration League, which laid before him evidenceat te 
| existing distress, and asked him to bring the subject before 
| Parliament, with a view to resolutions sanctioning loans to work. 
men anxious to emigrate, and providing cheap passages acrogy the 
j ocean, * Wewant,” said Mr. McCullagh Torrens, ‘*a Parliamen 
train across the ocean,’—a happy expression, which it might be 
possible to accept, only that the League seems to want so Very 
much more. Mr. Gladstone thanked the deputation, EXpresged 
his very great interest in their plan, promised to lay it before hig 
colleagues, but added that he must consult Lord Granville and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, both of whom are known to be 
opposed to the principle of the project. Mr. Gladstone's reply 
left the impression that he was not altogether unfavourable to the 
scheme. 


Mr. Patterson has presented an amateur budget to the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. It is a bold one. He pro. 
poses to abolish all the assessed taxes, now yielding £1,165,496, 
the duties on fruit, coffee, tea, and sugar, and the excise og 
malt, the duty on marine assurance, and all licences except 
the publicans’, the total loss being nearly £18,000,000, 
This sum he would recoup by reducing expenditure, by 
levying a tax on beer, which he would make heavy enough 
to yield £10,000,000, and by increasing the house duty 
by a million. The first part of the scheme is cleve 
and bold,—and in the matter of the tax on marine in. 
surances Mr. Patterson has hit a blot,—but we question if 
he were a Minister of State if he would even propose his sub. 
stitutes. A beer-tax of that severity would either produce a rebel. 
lion or drive the people to drink spirits, and the house-tax should 
be let alone till we have got the rating system into better order, 
Besides, Mr. Patterson forgets that under his system a teetotaller 
who did not smoke might escape taxation altogether, that is, 
might enjoy all the advantages of civilization at other people's 
expense. If he could hit on some popular or endurable scheme 
for getting income-tax from everybody, he might abolish the food 
taxes and the rates too; but we are not civilized enough for that 
yet. 


The new Cab regulations do not seem to work well at all. Mr, 
Bruce's extraordinary idea of allowing passengers to steal the fare 
of any cabinan who may take them up in the street has been 
declared illegal by one magistrate, and is clearly contrary to the 
first principles both of justice and of government. The police, 
therefore, are summoning the crawlers, and from sixty to sixty-five 
cabbies are fined every day on the charge of being too accommo- 
dating to the public. Then the flag with the price on it, which 
was the main point in the new rules, is of no use whatever, half 
the cabmen not carrying it, and the other half letting it lie down 
all the day through,—a bad because a conspicuous instance of 
unpunished contempt for law. If this kind of thing goes on, 
























the difference between the whole and the sweated coin. Every 
sovereign thus treated was paid away for supplies, and the change 
then exchanged for more gold. ‘The man made an extremely clever 
defence, which, however, betrayed the curious ignorance of econo- 
mics common in his class. He said light silver was tolerated, and 
he could not see why there should be a different rule for gold. 
The idea that a silver coin is really only a token, and not legal 
tender above twenty shillings, had clearly never reached him. He 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, surely 
a light sentence, when Davies, the man accused of habitually steal- 
ing silk from Messrs. Leaf to support his mistress, received one 
of seven years’ penal servitude. Itis not well to teach the criminal 
class that robbing the State is a less offence than robbing the 
individual. 


Sir Thomas Bazley, speaking on Monday to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, made a statement which will be warmly 
received in India. 
extent of the demand and the position of affairs in America, the 
‘normal price” of cotton for some years to come would be 1s. a 


there will be another strike directly, for it must be remembered 
Mr. Lowe’s reductions do not go to the cabdrivers, but to the cab- 
masters, who as yet have given nothing in return. Fortunately, 
the House of Commons uses cabs, and will probably return to the 
old system, which only required stricter inspection. 


A telegram has been received by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
stating that Riel, the “General” of the insurgent ‘* Winnipeggers,” 
has been taken prisoner, and the authority of General Mactavish 
(Macdougall?) restored. Nothing is said, however, as to the 
parties who have thus intervened on the British side, and no troops 
can have reached the Red River. According to the latest accounts, 
the Government of the Dominion is quite prepared to use force if 
necessary, in the spring, and will despatch the Royal Ottawa 
Rifles to the Red River, but hopes to arrange matters through the 
medium of Canadian ecclesiastics. Meanwhile, the settlers are 


, sacs ws ; quarrelling among each other, and it is not improbable that Riel 
He said that, in his opinion, looking to the | has been arrested by them, as reported at Ottawa. 


The New York Times gives a curious instance of the effect of 








American taxation. Hides are taxed, “lasting” is taxed, elastics are 


pound. That is good news for Bombay, though not for Lan- . sigh " 
cashire. As long as that price is maintained, India can always taxed, and the consequence is that the people of the Union pay a 


increased price of 7} per cent. for their shoes, or, says Mr. Wells, 





compete for her share of the cotton trade, and as the ryots hold- “ : ball Ie olhaalh 
ing cotton-land do not pay increased rents, they will rapidly grow | #¥out £3,000,000 a year, while the total revenue obtained is abou 
rich. Even as it is, a large portion of all the extra price we have | £500,000. Moreover, the export of American gaiters, which was 
| gj Te > u > = > 
been paying has gone to them, has paid off their mortgages, and considerable, has ceased, and the export of tanned leather. we 
raised them into the position of prosperous cultivators. In Eng- | BOW five in New York, cross the States in bond, are —. oe 
land more than half their new wealth would have gone to the | Canada, and are then exported to England cheaper t og 
Americans can prepare them. Note, however, that the Protec- 


landlord in increased rents ; but they enjoy fixity of tenure, with | *"° Oe ae | t the 
revaluations only once in thirty years. tionists in Congress made a desperate struggle to preven 


a printing of 150,000 copies of Mr. Wells’ Free-'l'rade report, and 
Mr. Gladstone on Thursday received a deputation from the | were beaten. 
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Tp an Irish ejectment case the other day, tried in Dublin, the 
counsel for the ejecting landlord, Dr. Battersby, Q.C., produced 
to the full Court a threatening letter, menacing him with death if 
he did not withdraw from the case. The Lord Chief Justice seems 
to bave denounced the crime of the writer of the letter very 
stropgly, and then to have gone on to console Dr. Battersby by 
declaring that he had no doubt the writer would execute his threat 
if he had an opportunity, adding that such a letter would cer- 
tainly not produce the slightest impression on a member of the 
honourable profession to which Dr. Battersby belonged. There, 
the Lord Chief Justice, if the Times reported him rightly, 
surely went a little far. ‘That no manly barrister would 
shrink from his duty in consequence of the receipt of 
such ® letter we can well believe. But as for its not 
producing “ the slightest impression” on him, after the Court 
had so kindly assured Dr. Battersby that the writer would pro- 
pably execute his threat if he got a chance, that is asking rather 
too much of human nature. Would Lord Chief Justice White- 
side himself feel quite the same after receiving such a threat, of 
the seriousness of which none of his friends had suffered them- 
selves to entertain a doubt, as he did before ? 


«A Nonconformist,” who writes to the Times, seems to be in 
great trouble because it had been (erroneously) reported that the 
Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, robed in his vestments, had 
joined an Anglican procession in York Minster, and had after- 
wards pronounced the benediction in Greek. He thinks people 
would be much scandalized if Mr. Dale, the eminent Independent, 
had been permitted to do as much in an Anglican service as it was 
supposed that the Greek Archbishop had done. No doubt. But 
would it not have been better for ‘*‘ A Nonconformist” to have 
turned his letter round the other way, and argued in favour of Mr. 
Dale’s blessing not doing us any harm, and possibly even good, 
rather than against the willingness to be blessed by the Archbishop 
of Syra? The Archbishop of York remarks in explanation that 
the fact that the Greek Archbishop was an “alien” has very 
little relevancy in connection with a prayer. We heartily agree 
with him. But we have our doubts whether, if Mr. Dale had 
been his guest, and a like deputation had come to Mr. Dale, Dr. 
Thomson would have asked that excellent man to pronounce a 
blessing at all, though he is not an alien,—only a Dissenter. 


A numerously signed memorial was presented to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York the other day praying for relief in the 
case of Athanasian Creed. The memorialists wished either that 
‘may’ should be substituted for ‘shall’ in the rubric ordering its 
use,—a sort of permissive bill, enabling clergymen to abstain 
from damnation if they please, and also to indulge in it if they 
please,—or that the damnatory clauses should be omitted, or that 
the authorized ‘explanation’ of these clauses should be given. 
(What, by the way, is “the authorized explanation”?) The 
Archbishop of York expresses himself,—in very cautious and 
archiepiscopal terms,—as favourable to some measure of relief. 
And as doubtless the Archbishop of Canterbury is of the same 
way of thinking, there seems some chance of the Church of Eng- 
land being relieved from this incubus at no distant date. Surely 
it has long been quite impossible to reconcile even the existence of 
the Anglican Church with the old doctrine that all heresy is sin ? 





The Solicitor-General made a good speech in Exeter last week, 
in which he gave it as his impression (just as we have given it as 
ours), though disclaiming carefully any knowledge from behind 
the scenes, that the education measure promised us will do as 
little to interfere with, and as much to supplement the deficiencies 
of, the present system, as the Government can manage to make 
it. He congratulated his constituents that the Government were 
going to take up the University Tests’ Abolition Bill, and to go a 
great deal further than he had proposed in the compromise he 
offered last year. On the question of married women's property, 
Sir John Coleridge spoke strongly, laying it down in general, that 
whatever power it is right to give women, it is right to give 
without relation to the mode in which they would probably at 
first use it,—that true Liberalism consists in having confidence in 
your principles apart from the immediate and temporary result of 
those principles. That is perfectly true, but it hardly applies to 
the question of women’s suffrage until we have determined that 
the suffrage is to be given to all grown-up males,—the agricul- 
tural labourers, for instance,—en masse, without relation to their 
political capacity. But did not the Solicitor-General spoil all he 
had said on behalf of the women’s rights, at least, for the enthusiasts, 


that ‘* they may be anything they like for what I care.” ‘‘ Good 
souls !” who may be ‘‘ anything they like” for what the Solicitor- 
General cares! Why that is open contempt! The soul is only 
the immortal principle. The women would far rather be called 
* good minds ’ and feared, than ‘ good souls’ and left out of account. 





r 


A great meeting was held in Manchester on Tuesday to give 
support to the Government especially in relation to the proposed 
Land-Tenure Bill, the reduction of taxation, the abolition of 
University tests, the introduction of the ballot, the extension of 
education to every English child, and the improvement of the 
licensing system. There was no very good speaking. Mr. Jacob 
Bright, who supported the principal resolution, complained that 
the suffrage of the agricultural districts is still so high as to 
exclude many voters, and that women are not yet made electresses. 
The meeting, however, did not in any way urge these reforms on 
the Government. Mr. Jacob Bright called the ballot a measure 
for defeating the purposes of political highwaymen ; he advocated 
the abolition of the hustings as an antiquated absurdity; and he 
urged that the payment for cabs should invalidate both a muni- 
cipal and a parliamentary election. ‘here is much good sense in 
all that, but the form of Mr. Jacob Bright’s oratory gives the 
impression of a wish to get up indignation and passion beyond 
what the political circumstances of the day and his own views in 
relation to them, will quite justify. 





The Dean of Arches, Sir R. Phillimore, gave judgment on 
Thursday in the case against Mr. Purchas, the celebrated 
Ritualistic preacher at Brighton. He decided that it was un- 
lawful for Mr. Purchas to wear, or allow to be worn, a ‘cope,’ 
whether at morning or evening service, or at any time, 
save when celebrating the Communion,—also to wear or 
permit certain other vestments, especially ‘ maniples,’ which 
it appeared had been worn by one of Mr. Purchas's 
clergy. ‘The judge also decided that the processions were 
unlawful, and admonished Mr. Purchas to desist from them. 
He also admonished him to abstain from lighted candles, prostra- 
tion, elevations, and incense. He did not think that it was un- 
lawful to use wine mixed with water at the Communion Service, 
provided that it had been mixed beforehand, and that the mixing 
was no part of the ‘ ceremony.’ Theintroduction of a model figure 
of the infant Saviour was illegal, as also it was illegal to have the 
Communion-table uncovered. The kneeling of the priests in the 
Consecration Prayer was illegal. Mr. Purchas was condemned in 
costs for the offences proved. The language of the judgment was 
extremely mild. 


At a public meeting convened on Monday by the National 
Education League in St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, the Rev. 
D. Canty, Roman Catholic priest of the district, attended, and 
showed a good deal of pluck,—moving an amendment to leave 
out the word ‘unsectarian” from the original resolution, 
declaring that ‘he was ashamed of the meeting for having 
hissed the sentiment that the Bible should be read in the 
schools,” and finally pointing out ‘‘one very weak point” 
in the League’s scheme, that though it went for ‘‘compul- 
sory” secular education on the week-day, it did not go for 
any compulsory religious education on the Sunday. Of course 
Mr. Canty was much interrupted and outvoted, but he did a 
brave thing, and we take leave to assure our Roman Catholic 
friends that if they would mix a little more openly in general 
affairs, without in the least yielding their own position, they 
would be more generally esteemed, and have far greater public 
influence, than they have at present. 


A considerable deputation of men eminent in science waited on 
Earl de Grey and Mr. Forster on Friday, to press upon them the 
expediency of appointing a Commission to inquire into the rela- 
tions between the Government and Science. ‘The idea of the 
deputation, as expressed by Professor Stokes, was that Govern- 
ment did not extend enough patronage to science, although it 
made a few grants for scientific objects, and placed £1,900 a year 
at the disposal of the Royal Society. He thought very im- 
portant experimental inquiries might be aided by the State with 
advantage, but he wanted above all things inquiry. Professor 
Huxley supported the inquiry, but was clearly of opinion that the 
State might do as much harm as good by grants for anything but 
primary instruction, and the deputation generally were a little 
vague as to their precise objects. Earl de Grey promised to lay 
the question before his colleagues. 





when he added that if women really were Tories, he did not mind, 
since they were the humanizers of society, and such ‘ good souls ” 





Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE COMING SESSION. 


ARLIAMENT meets once more on Tuesday, and it isnatural, 
even if it is rather foolish, to forecast a little the pro- 

gress of its work. One has always to reckon with the unfore- 
seen, more especially in politics, but apart from the unforeseen, 
the business of a Session has rarely been more clearly mapped 
out. There is the debate on the Address, during which we 
shall hear a great deal of the terrible condition of Ireland— 
which is as it were sending out vapour, like lime when 
it is slaked for building —~ and something of the anti- 
Imperial tone of the Ministry in their treatment of our 
Colonial possessions, and a good deal, possibly even a great 
deal, of the wrongs of poor Mr. Madden ; and then the Address 
will be accepted, and there will be a momentary lull until, on 
Thursday the 17th it is said, the Premier lays his Tenure 
Bill before the country. The speech which introduces this 
measure ought to be, and probably will be, an event even in 
Mr. Gladstone’s oratorical life, for he has warned the country 
beforehand that the difficulties of Irish tenure are the result 
of Irish history, and no topic is better calculated to arouse 
that passion of moral earnestness which is the Premier’s 
motive force, while there must be just enough of finance in his 
plan to set his marvellous fancy in a glow, and make him fling 
light on every detail, and brilliance on the one little impracti- 
cable suggestion without which he has seldom yet introduced a 
grand reform. There will be debate enough over the measure, 
but it has survived the criticism of a Cabinet on this point 
strangely composite, a Cabinet in which the Duke of Argyll 
sits by Mr. Bright ; the Liberal ranks will close up steadily in 
its support; the real Opposition, the Conservative landlords, 
dread discussion about tenure almost as much as they dislike 
innovation in tenure, and we should not be surprised to 
see the Bill sent up to the Lords by Easter. It certainly will 
be, if, as rumoured, its main principle is that the law must 
make of the bad landlord a good one, for the English land- 
lords will then have little heart for opposition. Their theory 
of themselves is that they are good, and their presumption 
that the rest of mankind, Irishmen more especially, are com- 
paratively bad, while they will not forget that of all mankind 
tenant-farmers when fairly secure are the most Conservative 
class. Then, of course, the next great omnibus, the Education 
Bill, will be driven up. It is supposed that the discussion 
over this Bill will be enormous, but we are not so sure of that. 
Mr. Forster has announced publicly that he has hit upon a 
scheme which in his belief will secure the great end, the 
education of every child in England, yet receive the approval 
of both parties; and immense as the promise seems, Mr. 
Forster is not an over-sanguine statesman, he understands 
where the shoe pinches—as witness the compromise by which | 
he saved Mr. Lowe’s New Code—and he is perhaps the 
only determined Radical in the House on whom the body of 
the English clergy are disposed to look without hostility. 
The Tories, too, unless more ecclesiastical than rectors, are, to 


nt, 
their corporate character. Next to this may come, it woulg 
seem from Mr. Stansfeld’s speech at Halifax, the Bill for th, 
reforming the methods of election, that is, as we apprehend, for 
the introduction of the Ballot. There is very little to be said y 
that subject in the way of argument, and the Opposition shoy, 
symptoms of weariness and dislike to resist. No one ha 
ever answered or will answer the objection that every public 
duty should be performed in public, and be subject to th, 
control of enlightened opinion; but the weight of the fact, 
the scandalous scenes in Ireland, the oppression in parts of 
Wales, the pressure on tradesmen in county towns, and the 
terrorism on the educated in some great cities, seems in most 
men’s minds to crush fortitude out, and make even ths 
doubters, like Mr. Hughes at Frome, ask for the protection of 
the ballot. 

Here are four good large omnibuses to be tugged through, 
and Mr. Goschen may make his appearance as driver of 
fifth. There may be a pause for another session, but a great 
Rating Act of some kind cannot be much longer delayed, 
The rates press on us all more heavily than the taxes, the old 
“impatience” is now directed against them, and there is 
growing feeling that their incidence must be a little shifted, 
must be a little more equally distributed on men’s shoulders, 
Pauperism does not decline, while the needs of paupers increase, 
and from every part of the country comes up the same ery 
that the old system is reviving, that rates are granted in ai¢ 
of wages, and that the receivers of alms are becoming rapidly 
demoralized. It is ceasing to be shameful to get some. 
thing from the parish. The big Bill which is to alter the 
form of the pressure may not come this year, but some bills 
will, and the Poor Law is, next to theology, the subject upon 
which most men think everybody else is in the wrong. There 
will be debates on the Poor Laws running all through the 
Session, angry debates, it may be, even if, which we doubt, 
there is no great bill. So there will also be upon the Licens- 
ing Bill, which has been promised, and which is in the highest 
degree a “‘ Members’ Bill.”” The measure is in every borough the 
shibboleth of an ardent party which tests its member by his 
opinion upon teetotalism, and it will consequently be thoroughly 
discussed. An enormous private interest, moreover, that of the 
publicans of all grades, will be seriously affected, while there 
is reason to believe that Mr. Lowe has a project for 
making a moral reform pay which is certain to be, at all 
events, hotly contested. Night after night will be given to 
any Licensing Bill the Government may prepare, even if its 
financial provisions should please as much as Mr. Lowe's 
Budget is almost certain to do. That must be a strange 
budget which Mr. Lowe has prepared and Mr. Gladstone 
endorsed, and yet which the House of Commons heartily 
dislikes, and this year the Budget will be of the kind every 
popular assembly approves, a budget with large remissions 
and no fresh taxes. There are the Telegraphs to be paid for; 
but there will be a surplus on the last year’s accounts, and for 
next year possible remissions of more than four millions 
sterling, some of which, if Mr. Lowe is very wise and very 
self-denying, may go to the relief of the agricultural interest. 





do them justice, honest on education, do actually want the 
people to be taught, and will, we believe, assist any measure 
broad enough for the purpose, yet not revolutionary, to get 
through. If resistance comes, it will come, we suspect, from the 
extreme Radical wing, which, although it may have, nay, will 
have, a future, has at present no great voting-power. The 
Bill will, in all probability, go through in time for the Uni- 
versity Tests’ Bill, which, to use an Americanism, jas to be 
passed in spite of the strange reluctance displayed by one or 


In any case, however, a budget which allows of remissions is 
not likely to prove one of the Government omnibuses, to be 


| lumbered through by main force; but will rather resemble one 


of those red Government vans, which seem able to cut through 
any press, and often cleave a way for the heavier vehicles 
behind. There may, it is true, be debate on the method by 
which the surplus has been obtained. We expect a cry from 
the Dockyards, and a roar from disgusted Admirals; but 
neither cry nor roar will fill up Government nights, and the 





two Cabinet Ministers to take it up in earnest. This is in a 
peculiar sense the Bill of the party, the measure on which | 


House, as a whole, is never willing heartily to oppose reduc- 
tions. Constituents are many and Government workmen few, 


their consciences, not to mention their tempers, are interested, | and in spite of bitter debate, there will, we imagine, be time 
and it must be passed, if Parliament has to sit into the dog-days |for all the serious work which Government proposes to 
to doit. Every loss of a year is in this matter the loss of a | attempt. 


generation of young men, and the young become the old and | 


It will be observed that we expect nothing of which the 


govern. There will be bitter feeling displayed about this Bill, | public has not heard, no great surprise, nothing which might 


and we cannot believe its opponents will be much longer blind | be questioned on account of its originality. 


It is very 


to the danger of a resistance which, if further protracted, | improbable that any unexpected discussion will arise. The 
will end in the secularization of all fellowships, or a provision |Government has too much obligatory work to seek to make 
that they can be held by any minister recognized as such by | more, and private members are discouraged by the weight of 


any denomination. 


Then comes another bitter Bill, the fourth | the majority. There is a rumour that Mr. Bruce has a plan 


“omnibus,” to which Mr. Bruce pledged himself last Session, for the government of London, a plan which will greatly extend 
the Legalization of Trades’ Unions, a topic which excites more instead of diminishing the authority of the City, and this may 
feeling than almost any other now pressing, and which will be the sixth omnibus of which Mr. Bright spoke at Birming- 
give rise to much and warm debate, not indeed on its princi- | ham ; but we strongly suspect that this plan will at best only 


ples, but on its main detail, the right of the new Guilds to be brought forward this Session. 


The government of London 


expend their own funds for “trade” purposes without losing , touches too many interests and rouses too many animosities to 
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pa 
be treated as a matter of detail, and a really great bill would 
need almost as much attention as a first-class political measure, 
and perhaps take up more time. The only question as yet 

reeptible which may assume grand proportions is that of the 
Game laws, which are being attacked all over the country with 
a vigour and persistency that indicates irritated feeling. The 
fifty Chambers of Agriculture seem disposed to disagree with 
Scripture, and rise in insurrection against rabbits as if they 
were not in truth “feeble folk ;” and if their spirit is that of 
the farmers at large, some radical alteration must be thought 
out and fought out before county members again present them- 
gelves to their constituencies. A regular Game-law fight, with 
porough members all awake and county members at once 
angry and disconcerted, would perhaps seriously interrupt the 
programme of the Session, but that is the only little cloud 
visible as yet. To all appearance, we shall have six months 
of hard, steady, fructifying, but comparatively silent work. 





THE TORY RESOURCES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


E congratulate the Tory party on the withdrawal by Lord 
Cairns of his resignation as leader of the Conservative 
Peers. Not that Lord Cairns has distinguished himself in that 
capacity, at all as he hasas a Judge upon the Bench. His heart 
js not in the work; his health is unequal to the demand on 
vivacity, energy, and life which it makes; and he has too much 
intellect, and too little of the haughty indifference which high 
caste so often gives, to satisfy either himself or his party with a 
merely passable discharge of his duties. But still, while Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon continue to be excluded by the 
inability to co-operate with Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Derby by 
his indomitable sense, his imperfect Conservatism, and his 
frigid and impartial judgment, there really was no escape for 
Lord Cairns, if the Tory party was in any true sense to be led 
at all. The rumours about the Duke of Abercorn and the 
Duke of Marlborough were really too wild for even Liberals to 
relish. However little it may matter to a “Cave” to have 
its head confounded with its tail, as happens, according to 
Mr. Bright, to a Skye terrier, it does not do for either of the 
two great parties in either House. If it had been proposed 
that Lord John Manners or Mr. Newdegate should succeed 
Mr. Disraeli as leader of the Tories in the House of Commons, 
—directing their Opposition, of course, respectively, to miti- 
gate the severity of the present Poor Law, or to criticize the 
-subserviency of the Government to the Jesuits,—there would 
hardly have been less cause for blank amazement than at the 
suggestion that the Duke of Abercorn should turn his Irish 
Viceroyalty to account as Master of the Ceremonies to the Tory 
Peers, or the Duke of Marlborough develop his discomfort at 
the conscience-clause into a general policy of hostility to the 
Liberals. The Tories are at least saved, and, therefore, the 
British Parliament is saved from such mortifying experiments 
as these, by Lord Cairns’ self-denial. 

But the fact is very remarkable that the Tory party in the 
Lords, which is in a sense the express fruit and essence of the 
Peerage, or at least of that part of the Peerage which retains 
the profoundest belief in the political traditions of hereditary 
tank and property, should not only have been compelled to 
borrow a rather second-rate leader from the professional classes, 
but should be so dependent on him when they have got 
him, in spite of his very moderate amount of success, that 


they cannot spare him again, when he desires to retire, without | 


danger of something like positive catastrophe. Surely the 
rank, wealth, and leisure which the position of a Peer 
ensures ought to have been less sterile of moderate poli- 
tical capacity, ought to have produced more men capable 
of leadership among the Tories than it has. The here- 
ditary aristocracy, which has been so often extolled by 


political faculty, is found, when tested, to be wanting pre- 





/upon English opinion ? 





‘Tory analysts of the Constitution as a sort of hot-bed of | have Jent the Tories both Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cairns. 


at least, the hereditary principle, though it has produced a 
political leader and thinker, has failed to produce one of 
the requisite type, has indeed tended to refute the notion that 
leisure, independence, and rank, when employed under the most 
favourable conditions in political education, tend to imbue 
the mind subjected to them with any deep respect for the 
traditional tenets of the great hereditary party. Lord Derby, so 
far as he illustrates the advantages of the Peerage in providing 
early opportunities of political experience for a mind of great 
natural vigour, illustrates yet more forcibly the tendency of a 
mind of such vigour to abandon the Tory view. If he is fit 
to be leader at all, it is, as far as we can see, precisely because 
he is not fit to lead Tories. With Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Carnarvon, no doubt, the case is somewhat different. 
The former is not himself a pure product of the aristocratic 
system, for all his great qualities were developed and his political 
reputation acquired, in comparative poverty and struggle, before 
he had any prospect of a peerage at all; the latter, however, 
is, if ever man was, a pure fruit of the aristocratic system ; 
and no doubt at once Conservative at heart and of great 
political capacity. But then why are both these men utterly 
ineligible for the place which either of them would un- 
doubtedly adorn? Simply because they have both quarrelled, 
and quarrelled irreconcilably, with the tactics considered 
requisite to give their party any chance of power,—in 
other words, because, though they might lead the Con- 
servatives in Opposition, they could only lead them 
on principles which would relegate the party for an indefinite 
time to the function of Opposition. It is true that in some 
respects, here and there, Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon 
have seemed more liberal than the tactician whom they have 
abandoned,—but then they were really liberal only by way of 
a compromise with overwhelming force proposed as a mode of 
compelling the other party to make good terms, which their 
strategical leader, Mr. Disraeli, did not attempt and did not 
wish to make. When Lord Salisbury (then Lord Cranborne) 
and Lord Carnarvon deserted Mr. Disraeli on the Reform Bill, 
it was because they wished to give Jess than Household Suffrage, 
and Mr. Disraeli did not. When, again, Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Carnarvon opposed Lord Cairns on the Irish Church Bill, it was 
because they wished by conceding a compromise to the Liberal 
Government to earn for themselves the right to save something 
more than was actually saved for Irish Churchmen out of the 
wreck of the Establishment, while Mr. Disraeli wished to give 
only a formal and nominal opposition to a measure, of which, 
in fact, he expedited the passage by every exertion in his 
power. It is obvious, then, that even where Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Carnarvon have seemed less Conservative than the 
leader of their party, it was because they were really more so. 
And if both of them are amply fitted by political capacity to 
lead the Tory Peers, yet they are evidently unfitted to lead 
them to power. It would be their policy to lead a temperate 
and straightforward but consistent Tory Opposition. And so 
a party which looks for the prizes of official success cannot 
afford to avail itself of their abilities. But what is this, 
except to admit that where the aristocratic system succeeds not 
only in producing intellectual ability, but a conservative frame 
of mind, it necessarily produces statesmen who cannot lead 
English opinion, but only manipulate the checks and drags 
When, on the contrary, the same 
system succeeds in producing a type of mind competent not 
only to rule but to guide the opinion of the nation,—as in 
Lord Derby,—it produces what is entirely unsuited to the 
party emergency. 

But it may be reasonably asked why it is that if the type 
of statesmanship requisite for the purposes of the Tory party 
cannot be produced out of the aristocratic caste at all, it can 
be obtained on loan as it were, from the middle-classes, who 
The 


answer seems to us very simple. It is the one merit of the 


cisely in that very element of which it promised us a rich and | spirit of aristocracy that wherever it impresses itself, it breeds 


perennial crop. 
not. 


It ought to produce leaders of men and it does a certain stiffness and dignity of nature which is incompatible 
No doubt the Tories may say that though there seems’ with anything like real shiftiness. And the ability it produces 


to be only one man among them (and he neither of first-rate therefore, whatever else it may be, is hardly ever adroit and 
ability nor, what is more important, to the manner born, but | shifty ability,—while the literary and professional classes, on 
only an exotic,) who will suit them in the present emergency, yet the other hand, produce plenty of shiftiness and adroitness,— 
that public opinion has fully recognized the existence of three nay, tend, by the process of “ natural selection,” to produce 
men, all of them by capacity eminently fitted, and only acci- | shiftiness and adroitness even more than most other kinds of 


dentally unfitted, for the post, and all of them genuine fruits | talent. 


It is perfectly true, no doubt, that a shifty Minister like 


of the aristocratic principle,—Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury, and | Mr. Disraeli may often turn aristocratic instruments to excel- 


Lord Carnarvon. 


But of these, the first, though able enough, lent account in the windings of a tortuous policy. 


The late 


is hardly a Conservative at all, and certainly only unfitted for Lord Derby, who, though a very proud and far from shifty states- 


the post because he is not nearly Tory enough. In his case, | man, was a very strong party man, was always eager to catch at 
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any mode of “ dishing the Whigs,” and willing enough to be | sum is decidedly small when it is remembered that out of ity 
blinded by Mr. Disraeli as to the moral defensibility of policies | Holy Father has to maintain the Congregations, which ay 
suggested for that end. The three Dukes, too, were excellent | essential to the Roman system, a diplomatic service which 
tools in those skilful and nimble hands. But it is quite one | covers the world,—though this expense is, we believe, lightened 
thing to /ead in such a track, and quite another to follow in it. | by contributions from some of the Courts,—and a Court whic, 
The qualities needed for at once maintaining Conservative | good policy invests with a peculiar but real stateliness of cape. 
views, and palming them off on the country as the truest | monial; but the total reaches nearly £2,500,000, and the 
Liberalism, are not the qualities which an aristocracy tends | revenue of the State is only £1,200,000, leaving a deficit of 
to nourish and originate. The Conservative Peers are likely, | £1,300,000 still to be supplied. That, we imagine, would fy 
we think, to breed a fair number of genuinely Conservative | nearly the sum the Papacy would cost if it were deprived of 
leaders, of a sufficiently high standard of capacity,—men like | its remaining territories, or reduced to the city of Rome, a 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon. But Tories will almost | the necessity for a diplomatic service, and for the majp. 
always have to look to the professional classes, to the men of | tenance of the Curia in all its branches, would no 
letters and the men of law, to such men as Lyndhurst, Cairns, | thereby be removed. Pending an arrangement with Italy 
and Disraeli, if they wish to see the party advocating a policy | there is no money to meet this deficit, except a voluntary con. 
at once nominally Conservative and really progressive,—a policy tribution ; the power of raising loans has departed—lender 
which has any chance of detaching the Radicals, mystifying | looking to Italy as the ultimate security, and of course prefer. 
the constituencies, and so, occasionally at least, winning the | ring nine per cent. to six—and but for Peter’s Pence the Vatican 








battle for place and power. would be hopelessly embarrassed. This curious contribution 
| will, however, in all probability save it. The Month gives the 
PAPAL FINANCE. income from this source at about £400,000 a year; but there 


- |eould be little if any difficulty about tripling it, so little 
aig enter has — — Oe ee ba — | that we do not comprehend the alarm of the Catholic organs, 
e pe enc) a — estants ool een to consi “a n | There are 30,000,000 of Catholic households in the world, 
& mystery Of iniquity. ery grave writers use very Hard | every one of which is reached by some priest or other, and 
language about the wickedness of Popes who raised money by 30,000,000 shillings would more than cover the necessities of 
pony a or at btn > a oe ee the — ri the a os a aes ong organiza- 
8 ray row e "8, tion, the only one in the world that really reaches down tot 
offices bringing no advantage except an exemption from taxa- | very wae ase of society, cannot raise a y lling a sade _ 
tion. More recently it has been declared that the Papacy | each household for the support of its central ; : . 
a7 “Y | eg pport of its central machinery, its 
cont opined Le Apel sg ptt roc epee meg vg Ryrery Dy 
: 8 d | this is not the case is evident from the fac at ther 
world was in course of transmission to Rome, and that the } more Bishops of Free than of Pon Chusshes ie the Counah 
Papal debt would be repudiated. The truth all the while | and of these, one group at least, that which speaks English, has 
1 ele eral natu = one ret no complaint to make about want of means. The Month weare 
| DY eas e ery, was tor many years near*y | convinced understates its own case when it puts the expenses 
sufficient for the V atican and the expenses of its very imper-| of the See, apart from the Kingship, at less than £400,000; 
fect civil administration. Absolutism is always cheap, as we | but still if the truth is three times that, the Papacy can be in 
saw in Naples under the Bourbons, a celibate priesthood is! no permanent pecuniary difficulty. It has only to recognize 
satisfied with very small salaries, and amid a very corrupt! the fact that it will not get its territories back, a fact which 
population fees are sure to be heavy. The total expenditure on many grounds ought to be a source of satisfaction to it, and 
on all purposes seems to have been a little in excess of three | to organize a contribution which could under no circumstances 
millions, of which lens than one was, as far as we can understand | be oppressive. It is not more than the sum raised by a very 
accounts made imperfect by the use of the word “ Pensions,” | Jimited class within this single island for missions to the 
expended on the Papacy itself, the vast staff that is maintained | peathen. 
in the interest of the Catholic Church rather than of the | 
Roman people. The latter were not very severely taxed = 
except indirectly through the discouragement of enterprise, | THE SOLEMNITY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
though the Month talks economic nonsense when it compares HE inquiry at Waterford has resulted not only in unseat- 
their taxation with that of Englishmen, but suffered great | ing the sitting Member, but in declaring the candidate 
injustice in being required to pay all the expenses of an | who failed, Mr. Bernal Osborne, disqualified to contest the 
establishment kept up in theory for the benefit of the whole | seat. That is rather sad, because Mr. Osborne is really so 
world. It is true they received some benefit in return from! much wanted in the House of Commons, that if he can't 
the multitude of pilgrims and visitors drawn to Rome, but | get in by accident as it were, Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
that expenditure was chiefly felt within the city itself, which, | would find it almost imperative to introduce a special Reform 
nevertheless, did not grow rich. From 1815 to 1860, however, | Bill of one clause, empowering the House whenever it considers 
the Papal revenue has been nearly sufficient. Any small deficit | itself in imminent danger of puritanical solemnity to elect 
eager 4 was ae up by M ps . - 4 oe Ng me _by ———- a Pg gu yes the gy sth a — 
on which was regularly paid, and by 1859, says the onth, a, —such member to vacate his seat ipso facto whenever the 
Catholic magazine which has recently reported the facts, the | House agrees to a resolution that he has not for the space of 
— = ae peg = ry balanced. ‘ | one ees _ pase coc o —— bye - all ve 
e story of an accumulated treasure was, however, a| aware who would be at once elected by the House of Commonsi 
fiction, as was indeed evident from the raising of the loans, | it were to receive such a power. No one has ever acted the part 
and in 1860, after the enfranchisement of two-thirds of the | of Jester to that assembly,—Jester in the old sense in which the 
Roman territory, the Vatican found itself in pecuniary straits. | word denotes that his every witticism and drollery had a sting 
True, with the territory, part of the debt and of the civil| of shrewdness at the bottom of it,—so well as Mr. Bernal 
expenditure had disappeared, but the huge central organism | Osborne. No doubt there have been times when even we 
was not maintained for Rome, but for the world, and could | ourselves were unjust to him, but then it was in the old 
not, on the theory of the institution, be materially reduced.| days of a flippant House of Commons led by a flippant 
The Pope, moreover, under an idea which, after every | leader, when jokes were as plenty as blackberries, and the 
effort to be as fair to him as to any other Sovereign first Minister of the Crown regarded the first question of the 
we still fail to comprehend, thought it necessary to| day chiefly as a joke. But now we have got an earnest,— 
maintain an army of his own, which costs £600,000 a year, | may we not almost say a grim ?—House of Commons, which 
and would not, if France withdrew her troops, keep off | votes with taciturn punctuality what the constituencies wish, 
invasion for a week. No persuasions, however, could change | speaks, if at all, in brief, business-like, weighty speeches, and, 
the mind of the Vatican on this matter, and within the last | like Elizabeth after the execution of Essex, has never been 








month the Pope has declared that he must, like other Kings, | known to smile. The First Minister, full of grave responsi- 
have soldiers, and recruits are still arriving from all quarters | bilities, with the sins of Ireland almost weighing physically 
of the world. Another £320,000 is wasted by unscien- | on his sensitive conscience, and striving hard to shape out 
tific methods of collection, £800,000 is absorbed in paying | more clearly to himself the hopes of Ireland as they loom 
interest and pensions, £250,000 is allowed for the civil ser-| through the mists of the future, has no surplus force left for 
vice, police, roads, and so on, and £388,000 for the maintenance | playfulness or levity after the power of eloquent and ex- 
of the Pope and the establishment of the Church. The latter 


haustivye exposition and disquisition has gone out of him. 
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Pn ccneen 
Mr. Bright, who stands next to him in the Ministry, has never 
Jled in any kind of oratory that was not essentially massive 
and grave. He can ridicule,—as in his celebrated citation in his 
h on Mr. Disraeli’s policy for Ireland of the mountebank 

who had a pill that was “ very good against the earthquake,’ 
_-but he never laughs and seldom makes laugh. His elo- 
quence is heavy metal,—massive, measured, glowing. Nor 
can the third of the great triad, Mr. Lowe, be said in 
any sense to contribute to the gaiety or hilarity of 
the House of Commons. His sarcasm is often rasping, 

and men smile inwardly to see their friends or foes hit so 
hard and so exactly in the vulnerable point, but certainly 
they are not the gayer for the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
homethrusts,—which only contribute to make the House feel 
the seriousness of life as especially illustrated in the vulnera- 
bility of the average member. And if “those who seem 
to be pillars” of the Ministry, keep the nerves of the House 
tightly stretched, and seldom relax the tension, the di 
minores of the Cabinet and Administration certainly do not 
counteract the tendency. Mr. Cardwell is official, as it were, 
by profession, —and the expression of official responsibility, 
though never positively mournful, has always a lugubrious 
tinge, —the air of assisting at the obsequies of departed 
hopes. Mr. Childers is a keen and sensible man of business, of 
morethan ordinary cheeriness ; but still cheery sense, though it 
may raise the spirits of the House, can hardly be said to 
entertain or afford it relaxation. Mr. Ayrton’s victorious 
way is carefully chosen over the corns of Members of the 
House of Commons, and even if some of them do giggle at 
the woes of others, that is a transient and fearful and almost 
painful joy. Mr. Stansfeld is urbanity itself, but Secretaries 
tothe Treasury cannot jest. Mr. Forster is sagacity personified, 
bat sagacity, especially when engaged in providing for the 
teaching of the nation and the slaughter of its diseased cattle, 
is a characteristic that may need occasional alleviation. Mr. 
Austin Bruce is gently and lucidly earnest, and Mr. Monsell 
is somewhat solemn, and Mr. Otway impressive, Mr. Shaw 
lefevre instructive, and Mr. Grant Duff enlightened; yet, 
the whole Administration affects the House of Commons 
very much more as a “being breathing thoughtful breath” 
than as “a phantom of delight,”—types so different, that it 
took a grave Cumbrian mountaineer like Wordsworth to be 
capable of identifying them as co-existing in one and the 
same nature. 

Nor does the composition of the first Opposition Bench 
tend to relieve the gravity of the situation. Mr. Disraeli has 
it always in his power to be amusing, especially if he is either 
hard-pressed or successful; but just now he is neither; he is 
irresponsible and unsuccessful; in short, he is ‘‘ in disgrace with 
fortune and men’s eyes,” and he has in this Parliament, 
hitherto at least, been wonderfully reticent and dull, almost 
disposed to leave the leadership to Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who 
is zealous, but wooden and elephantine whenever he attempts to 
be playful. The other sitters on that bench it ‘‘solemnizes”’ one, 
to use the sanctimonious Presbyterian word, even to glance at 
in thought. Lord John Manners, and Mr. Mowbray, and Sir 
John Pakington, and Mr. Adderley, and Mr. Hunt, and Lord 
Robert Montagu,—can dismaler political shadows be con- 
ceived ? Surely the infant House is in no slight danger of a 
premature and weird old age, born as it has been into the midst 
of the sternest, or most repulsive kind of influences? All work 
and no play makes Jack not only a dull, but sometimes a rebel- 
lious boy. What with unrelieved earnestness on the one side, 
and all but unrelieved dullness on the other, is there not 
some danger that a young House of Commons,—provided with 
no better sport than the heavy animosities between Mr. 
Whalley and Mr. Newdegate in the respective characters of 
the clown and riding-master of the political pantomime,—may 
strike for more cakes and ale? As the spoiled child of the 
new constituencies, it may turn captious if it does not get a 
certain amount of fun, as well as work, out of politics. Life 
may be even too full of seriousness for the House of Commons, 
—especially if seriousness comes to mean, as it is apt to do, 
what it meant in the case of the celebrated Rab ;—of whom 
his master, the Scotch shepherd, said that “life had been full of 
sariousness to Rab” since he had made up his mind that it 
was his duty to fight every dog he met. 

And one way or the other, if not both, life is likely tobe very 
full of seriousness to Members of Parliament this session, with 
an Irish Land Tenure Bill for the principal joy of the session. 
As there is nothing like a heavy ploughed field to take 
the life out of a hunt or a steeple-chase, so there is 
nothing like solid quotations from Sir John Davies, and 
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Mr. Justice Saxey, and Mr. McCombie, and Mr. Campbell, 
and Mr. Caird, and the other myriad land - tenure 
pamphleteers, or difficult discussions as to what Stein 
did and what he did not do in Prussia, what effect the 
Belgian small-farm system has really had on the people, with 
digressions into the law of settlement and entail and the art 
of drainage, to take the life out of an English Parliament. 
No doubt these solid subjects may serve in some measure as 
earthworks to receive and deaden the impetus of mere angry 
artillery. But in proportion as the debate grows heavy and im- 
personal, the House will grow weary and cross, and will yearn even 
more ardently after that privilege of possessing a jester which, 
as it was not denied to Kings in the old days when weary with 
affairs of State, ought surely to be conceded to Parliaments 
now. How good it was to have Mr. Bernal Osborne fresh from 
dinner, in those dreary days when Parliament had the Com- 
pound Householder on the brain, to relieve the intervals of 
nightmare by his happy thought that “there was more joy 
over one Chancellor of the Exchequer who repented than over 
ninety-and-nine steady-going reformers who never went 
astray ;” or by his solemn warning against the legal advisers of 
the Crown as the “two black graces who were sure to throw 
the question into Chancery ;” or by his picture of Mr. Disraeli as 
the conductor of an omnibus full of heavy stupid old country 
gentlemen whom he had to lug up to the top of the hill as best 
he could; or, best of all perhaps, by that retort of his on Mr. 
Graves, the Member for Liverpool, who had risen to * cast oil 
on the troubled waters,” that the oil so cast had been, as be- 
fitted so great a commercial authority, oil of petroleum. We 
don’t say such hits were very brilliant, but they furnished a 
safety-valve for dangerously mortified and pent-up spirits. 
They gave heart to a fagged and desperate House; they re- 
called the memory of happier days when the Compound House- 
holder was not yet, and the possibility of others when 
he might have ceased to be; they sustained the moral courage 
of the heavy-laden, and opened a horizon beyond the slough 
in which Parliament was wearily floundering along. And 
who can doubt that whenever Parliament gets fairly bogged 
in the unreclaimed land of Ireland, it will need a Bernal 
Osborne to restore the flagging strength of the staggering 
representatives ¢ 

Besides, even the tone and spirit of debate is the higher 
for a jester of any wit. As even Lear's rage is all 
the grander for his shrewd fool’s pertinent comments,— 
‘Whoop jug! I know when the horse follows the cart,’—so 
the infatuation of the Irish Orangemen would but come out 
with all the more picturesque grandeur, had Mr. Osborne but 
been returned for Waterford to play the jesting critic on their 
madness, These dreadfully earnest constituencies of our new 
Parliament, with their appetite for real reforms and well- 
disciplined battalions, forget the weariness and greatness of 
the way, and fail to provide those little refreshments for 
the journey, of which men like Mr. Bernal Osborne are 
perennial fountains. Industry and humour are both of them 
of the essence of a good British Parliament. Of industry, of 
upright, strenuous, incessant toil, we shall have plenty in the 
coming session. But humour that consoles and alleviates the 
plodding hours has almost been forgotten. Yet this is not 
one of those unique occasions when Parliament should debate 
and legislate as it were on its knees. Momentous as regards 
Ireland and England too,—if we pass our education measure,— 
the Session no doubt will be. But a little banter, and hope of 
banter, and dread of banter, would be by no means out of place. 
It would give opportunity as well as significance to the earnest- 
ness of which we may otherwise have asurfeit. Tony Lumbkin 
remarked that his mother always snubbed him if he were in 
spirits, but if he had never been in spirits she clearly would 
not have had either the wish or the opportunity. An earnest 
Parliament rather needs a flippant and impertinent member 
like Mr. Bernal Osborne, both to bring out its own strenuous- 
ness of purpose, and to relieve the dyspepsia which that 
strenuousness is apt to cause. And though we can hardly 
hope that the House will take our suggestion, and pass a 
Reform Bill for adding an ex officio Jester to its ranks,—by 
the way, if the House of Lords were jealous, it could create 
a life-peer for its own purposes, and so confess its need of wit, 
if not of wisdom, which would involve at least a good jest, it 
not a good jester,—yet we do venture to appeal to some good- 
natured constituency to have compassion on a too earnest 
House of Commons, ere it be too late. If it goes on much 


longer as it is, it will become like Charles Lamb’s Scotchman, 
who could never get a joke into his head without a diflicult 





surgical operation. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


= draft Constitution just prepared by the Committee 


one than the Judicial Committee. This, however, could 


| be avoided; and it must not be forgotten that Bishops are, as 


eat Ratt 
| do, and the Tribunal will probably be a somewhat narrowe, 
| 


appointed by the clergy and laity of the Irish Church | a rule, less narrow in their treatment of heresy than clergy. 
is, in some respects, a very good Constitution indeed. It!men. They know the importance of toleration better, Ap 
might be simplified a little perhaps, one or two of its pro- | prosecution before this Court, again, must either be promote, 


visions showing traces of a lurking jealousy between clergy 
and laity, and there will be high debate about the authority 


_ by the Bishop or by four of the lay communicants, which latte, 
| will have to give a guarantee for preliminary costs—q good 


reserved to the Bishops; but, as a whole, the Constitution is|rule, as it will punish vexatious suits, and make any suits 


a statesmanlike affair. Its framers had to face three very 
serious questions, that of patronage, that of discipline, and 
that of episcopal authority, and they have fairly faced them 
all, producing a scheme which, whatever its other demerits, 
will at least march. We shall have one defect to point out 
presently, but the effect of the whole document will, we 
believe, be moderate but real satisfaction. 

Patronage. This, though by no means the greatest 
intellectual or ecclesiastical difficulty in the way of the 
Committee, was the one upon which a quarrel was 
most probable. The mass of Irish Churchmen are under- 
stood to be in favour of the election of the pastorate by the 
congregations, as in the Presbyterian body, and some of their 
representatives have gone the length of making the concession 
of this power a sine qud non of subscription. On the other 
hand, the Bishops, the clergy, and the more eminent among 
the laity are aware that this scheme tends towards Congre- 
gationalism, that it is fatal to episcopal authority—the electors 
often supporting their choice against the Bishop by threaten- 
ing to secede in a body—and that its result is to vest the 
patronage of the Church in the hands either of an intensely 
bigoted clique or of a few wealthy communicants. At the 
same time, to vest all patronage in the Bishops would be 
to make the Church in each diocese too uniform,— 
Dr. Verschoyle, for instance, could not have appointed 
one High Churchman,—and some compromise, therefore, 
must be discovered. The one suggested is a sensible and fair 
one. The Diocesan Synod, a representative assembly of each 
diocese in which laymen and clergy are equal, is to select three 
laymen and three clergymen annually to form a Committee of 
Patronage. On the occurrence of a vacancy, the communi- 
cants of the parish will appoint three more, and the whole nine 
will then submit three names to the Bishop, who may rejectthem, 
subject to an appeal to the College of Bishops. As a matter 
of practice, we presume the first name will not be rejected 
except for reasons which will appear final to the College. The 
effect of this arrangement will be, of course, to leave the elec- 
tion to laymen, they being six to one ; but not to the laymen of 
the parish, who on their part will obtain great influence in the 
selection without obtaining absolute authority. The three parish- 
ioners may no doubt be outvoted by the six Synodsmen, but 
their statement that such a man would be acceptable to the 
parish is certain to have quite sufficient weight. A similar 
compromise is arranged for the election of a Bishop. The 
clergy are not willing to leave the initiative to the laity, 
partly out of sacerdotal feeling, and partly out of a fear lest 
the Bench should be filled with Dr. Temples, yet they see 
that the laity must be admitted to a share of effective power. 
The clergy therefore of the diocese choose three names, any one 
orall of which may be rejected by the laityin the Diocesan Synod, 
and send them up to the College of Bishops, who by a majority 
of votes will select one of the three. It is clear that under 
this arrangement the laity are deprived of a power which they 
had when the Premier chose the Bishops, but it is difficult to 
suggest a compromise more likely to work, unless, indeed, the 
laymen choose one name absolutely for themselves. The 
clerical initiative has the ill effect of utterly excluding lay- 
men from the Episcopate; but this is the case in practice, 
though not in theory, under the Establishment. Altogether, 
the compromise is a sensible one, and leaves the Episcopate 
sufficiently independent to keep up the distinctive character 
of the Church. 

Discipline. Discipline is to be enforced entirely by a Court 
called the “ Full Court of the General Synod,” composed of 
two Archbishops and the oldest Bishop, and three laymen who 
either are or have been Judges or Masters in Chancery, and 
who will be selected by the General Synod. Four will make 
@ quorum provided the number of clerics and laymen is equal ; 
and they are to decide according to the law of the Church of 
England as it now is, with any statutory modifications to be 
introduced by the General Synod. This Court is the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council over again, with one important 
difference. The General Synod is quite certain to select 
lawyers with ecclesiastical minds, which the Crown does not 


| difficult unless there is feeling enough to produce a large 


subscription, 
The authority of the Bishops. This is secured with very 
considerable jealousy, so well secured indeed that we expect 


| to see some severe debates in the Convention on this part of 
the draft Constitution. In the first place, the Bishops ing}. 


tute the clergy, and in the event of refusal the appeal is not 
to the Full Court or any lay tribunal, but to the College of 
Bishops, sure to sympathize more or less with its own order, 
Then disobedience to the canonical authority of the Bishop 
will be an offence punishable on the Bishop’s suit by the Fylj 
Court, which, be it remembered, will be bound by Church 
law, but not by any Parliamentary statute. And finally, the 
ultimate authority, or Parliament of the Church, the General 
Synod, will be composed of two Houses,—an Upper, of Bishops 
only,—and a Lower, of 100 clergymen and 150 laymen; anj 
the veto of the Upper House will be final. This right of 
veto, as we have repeatedly pointed out, could not be avoided, 
unless the constitution of the Church were to be made Pres. 
byterian ; but the Committee have gone much further than 
this. They have given the clergy a separate veto, which was 
entirely needless, and which, as regards finance, will certainly 
be resisted ; and they have provided that the assent of two- 
thirds of the laity shall be needful to make any new law 
valid, a provision quite fatal to any innovating party. And 
finally, the Committee, not content with these provisions, 
fearing still some rebellion against the Bishops, have, according 
to the Zimes, inserted one of the most unfair provisions we have 
ever heard of. No bill can be so much as discussed in the 
Lower House without the “leave of the Full Synod,” that is 
of course of both Houses. If that intolerable provision really 
exists, it is fatal to the usefulness and dignity of the Lay 
Chamber, and laymen should at once refuse to serve; but we 
cannot but think our contemporary is mistaken. There 
is no such rule in other reports, and though it might 
possibly be deduced from Clause 20, we cannot believe that 
such was the intention of its framers, who have inserted a 
strong provision against clerical encroachments by making the 
presence of thirty laymen essential to a quorum. The Bishops, 
with their clear veto, their canonical power, and their influ- 
ence in Diocesan Synods, are amply protected without a rule 
which would make them sole judges of what changes were 
expedient for the Church. 

The General Synod is to sit only once in three years, and 
this proviso brings us to the only great defect that we as yet 
perceive in the scheme. It is a trifle too conservative for 
human nature. The framers have clearly been anxious 
mainly to resist innovation, to keep the Statutes of the Church 
unchanged, and they have certainly succeeded. Changes in 
the Constitution are to be exceedingly infrequent. They can 
be proposed only once in three years, and when proposed 
they must be carried by a two-thirds majority in three Orders 
and two Houses,—that is, in fact, must be carried by a nearly 
unanimous Church. As the Church is not unanimous, or 
anything like it, the effect of this proviso will be that nothing 
can be carried except by menace or revolution, and that the 
majority will constantly be subject to the veto of a minority, 
the votes of 99 laymen, for example, being cancelled by the 
votes of 51. Men who speak English will never bear that 
position long, more especially when they have a final remedy 
in their own hands. The Committee, we dare say, were 
afraid of the numerical predominance of the Calvinistic 
party, a predominance which may be increased by the new 
distribution of patronage; but they should have relied upon 
the House of Bishops, and not upon an arrangement certain 
to appear unjust, and always provocative of intense bitter- 
ness. Suppose both Orders grant votes to female communl- 
cants by heavy majorities, but majorities just short of two- 
thirds, do the Committee think the House will sit down 
content under the veto of the beaten fraction? There will 
be an instant agitation for a revision of the Constitution, to 
which both Houses will have to submit under penalty of 4 
secession,—a fatal example, sure to be followed whenever 





party spirit rises high. The first necessity for a Constitution 
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this kind is that it should work smoothly until it has 
a solidified by time, and this can only be secured by allow- 
.-. the majority that power which Englishmen by habit and 
iradition are accustomed to consider just. The Bishops must 
themselves, and not sacrifice the whole popularity 


rely upon ; 
of the system from a feeble dread of having to face a 
majority of their flocks. 








ARTISTIC DINNER-TABLES. 


AR be the audacity from us to review the mighty quarto,* 
F big as a picture Bible, luxurious as a King’s edition of a 
classic, and illustrated like a Natural History, in which Messrs. 
Longmans have given the ideas of M. Dubois, Cook to their Majesties 
of Prussia, to an admiring and, we hope, a buying world. It is 
a book for German Princes, London Lord Mayors, and American 
millionaires, not for reviewers, who, even if they understood 
cookery, which is very seldom the case, would certainly shrink 
from M. Dubois’ book as timidly as they would from the kind of 
dinner he urges our rich men to adopt. What could they ven- 
ture to say to @ man who declares that pain de gibier should be 
gent up in the form of a bastion modelled of fat and wood and 
glaze, and every other kind of uneatable abomination, and thinks 
‘+g triton modelled in fat” an artistic improvement to a salmon 
which human beings are presumably intended to eat? Mr. Hay- 
ward himself, who has in print hinted defects in Brillat Savarin, 
would scarcely have the temerity to criticize M. Dubois and his 
designs for castellated cold grease, still less to say what he might 
perhaps think, if we understand his essays aright, that the grand 
Prussian chef's ideas have something barbaric about them, something 
which recalls the bad days when a Roman patrician thought it 
good taste to send up fawns whole, or when naked dwarfs jumped 
out of Czar Peter’s pies, or when a French cook threatened 
to stew forty hams for a single dish. All we can venture 
to do is to accept M. Dubois’ execution of his main idea as abso- 
jutely perfect, which we may do with a safe conscience, having no 
standard of comparison; and to demur, and that we do timidly, 
overawed at once by his skill and his sententiousness, to the main 
idea itself. M. Dubois’ postulate is that the dinner-table offers a 
field for artistic effect independent of cockery, and that this effect 
should be secured by throwing all dishes, by aid of moulds, glazes, 
“ flowers of fat,” and other mechanical contrivances into artistic 
forms,—that a ‘‘ noix de veau,” for example, should be sent up on 
adish selected to improve its pictorial effect when prepared in 
this fashion :—‘‘ The meat is larded with bacon, the piece secured 
in an oval shape, with a string, cooked with little liquid, and 
nicely glazed ; it is dished up on a foundation of cooked meat, 
cooled under a press, and glazed at the entrance of the oven; this 
foundation is necessary to heighten the form and aspect of the 
piece. It is surrounded with groups of vegetables, cooked in water, 
or glazed : cauliflowers, carrots, green pease, French beans. ‘Two 
hitelet-skewers of vegetables are inserted in the meat on each side.” 
We had rather eat veal in a ham shop, or in a tenth-rate Florentine 
restaurant where the cooking-stove is in the salon, and we are 
expected to gain an appetite from the hissing of the joints. With 
M. Dubois’ proposition, that an artistic effect for a dinner-table is 
worth procuring, we heartily agree, for the righteousness of luxury 
being granted,—quite a questionable point, —dinner may as well be 
luxurious, but to his mode of procuring it we as heartily demur. 
Itis, we contend, in the furniture of the table, not in the food to be 
eaten at it, that beauty of form should be sought; in the first 
place, because nothing hot can be put on table without its yielding 
more or less of a steam disgusting to all who comprehend the true 
pleasure of dining; in the second, because every useless touch 
given to food increases the effect which in England is described 
by the word ‘* mammocking ;” and in the third, because a dinner 
madesplendid by M. Dubois’ artistic shapes must be a dinner served 
at a table inconveniently large. His idea of artistic arrangement is 
inconsistent with that happiest of discoveries, the Russian system of 
serving, which has relieved diners-out alike of carving, of steam, 
and of tepid dishes, and with that highest art which subordinates 
the gratification of the eye to the greatest of luxuries, good 
conversation, enjoyed while the palate is being pleased. M. 
Dubois admits the Russian dinuer, but clearly gives the preference 
tothe French one, and we can scarcely imagine that in practice 
he would bear ‘to have his wonderful structures of fat, and glaze, 
and willow-wood cut up by unregarding servants out of sight. 
That very much might be done to improve the aspect of a dinner- 





table is certain, but we doubt if it is in M. Dubois’ direction that 
improvement should be sought. 

In the first place, we have not. yet by any means hit upon 
a perfect form of dinner-table. The old square or oval affair 
demanded by M. Dubois’ theory is abominable from every point 
of view. It requires decoration on the pyramidal system, to 
prevent it from looking “ flat,” in a way suggestive of a restaurant, 
wants in silversmiths’ language the ‘‘épergne” in the centre 
with which M. Dubois, in his very artistic plate, has very judi- 
ciously adorned it. Now an épergne, or a lamp, ora tall vase of 
flowers, or anything above a foot high put upon a dinner-table 
may increase the pictorial effect as one enters, but is a decided 
nuisance after one has sat down, perpetually crossing the line of 
sight, and turning conversation at any distance into a series of 
grotesque contortions. It helps the broad table to limit one’s 
power of talk to the next sitter, who may perhaps be talking to 
some one still farther down, and thus to make silent loneliness in 
the midst of a dinner a possibility. That is surely, even in the 
estimation of a chef, to turn Paradise into Purgatory. With a 
round table the effect of a raised centre-piece is even worse, 
for there it is constantly quenching a hope as con- 
stantly reviving. With a square table one knows one’s 
fate, and submits to be bored or amused at the discretion 
of one’s partner, but with a round table there is always hope ; if 
only the service does not interrupt the view, and compel every 
guest to look as if he were peeping round a corner. A large 
round table, with nothing tall upon it, a “sunlight” flashing 
down, a good dinner in course of serving, and a pleasant group 
around it, presents, we admit, all the materials of pleasure; but 
even this might, we conceive, be improved upon by art. ‘The 
guests are too far off from each other to feel that each is the 
other’s neighbour in the social, if not the Scriptural sense, too apt 
to realize the truth that the modern world, with all its attention 
to dinner and all its marvellous mechanical skill, has not yet 
discovered the secret of a dining-table; that there is, in fact, no 
such thing, but only a table upon which a dinner may be put. 
Gillow himself does not make tables for dining and nothing 
else. A series of little tables would be good, but that arrange- 
ment leaves the groups too isolated, too dependent upon 
the host’s skill in parcelling his guests—a matter in which 
etiquette constantly interferes with judgment—and it absolutely 
precludes anything like broad pictorial effect. ‘There is no oppor- 
tunity either for grouping or for colour, while it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to remove an impression of the restaurant. ‘The true 
idea, we conceive, is one which would be inconvenient in all but 
the very greatest English houses, a tableof any length, but so narrow 
that every guest would look into the eyes of his opposite neigh- 
bour, and be able to talk at ease to at least five persons, three 
opposite and one upon each side. To give such a table, which is 
by nature ugly, a fine pictorial effect, it ought to present to the 
in-comer a sort of ribbon, a long strip of well-arranged and exceed- 
ingly bright colours ; but that effect is surely not beyond the reach 
of the human intellect. Range flowers—not flower-pots, but cut 
flowers embedded in moss—in open order down the centre as 
carefully as they would be arranged in a bed in a grandly- 
designed garden, and heap on each side glass, silver, and 
fine china, and there would be produced an effect which no eye 
sensitive to colour could behold without that sense of content 
which is the highest of the calmer gratifications. There is no 
good reason, if expense is once forgotten, why the ground-colour 
of the picture should be white, though white is very effective ; 
and still less why the china should be of the subdued tint modern 
taste affects, why the glass should all be like water solidified into 
shapes, and why the napkins should be made of starched white 
linen. ‘There is no earthly reason except expense why the 
carafes should not be of the proper substance to hold water, 
porous clay susceptible of any colour and any pattern ; the finger 
glasses of red Bohemian glass, or far better, of that wonderful 
amber which glows so in false light; the wine-glasses of 
three colours, so arranged as to form with the finger-glasses 
a bouquet; and the napkins of the intense scarlet or purple 
which best throws up all other shades; or why half the silver 
should not be frosted. To a dinner-table so arranged 
the only objection would be a certain absence of special 
purpose, of separateness from other tables, and that could be 
obviated if between every chair stretched out from the table a 
kind of arm intended to hold the condiments which no one cares 
to do without, which no one wishes to wait for, and which no ser- 
| vant ever brings without a special order. ‘The arm, too, besides 
| breaking the hard lines of the table, would prevent crowding and 
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luxurious chair to sit in. We English have, we believe, invented | ranning through his whole poetry, though now and then, ag jg 
a drawing-room and library chair upon which improvement is not | ‘‘ Adonais,” it was replaced for a moment by flashes of almoy 


possible, a chair for which Nero would have given a prize, but our 
dining-room chair, though better than our fathers’, is still deficient, 
wearies the neck, and obliges us to submit to the weariness of 
carrying our own arms. Seated in the chairs of our dream, with 
pleasant guests opposite, and therefore visible, and yet near 
enough to talk to, with brilliant colour on every side, and 
with no scent save that of the flowers, dinner should arrive 
imperceptibly, each dish in the simplest form in which it cau be 
enjoyed and most easily transferred to its proper place, the plates 
before the guests. Perish M. Dubois, his marvellous shapes, and 
incomparable but superfluous déelets! They are but worries and 
distractions at the best, gross interferences with the idea of a good 
dinner, worthy only of millionaires who do not want to entertain 
you, but only to make you feel how vast must be the fortune to 
which waste like theirs is imperceptible. They have their func- 
tion, as well as royalties; but neither of them, if guided by M. 
Dubois, will in any wise advance the true art of banqueting, that 
gratification of the feeding animal which is so scientific, so con- 
nected with intellectual excitement, that wise men cease to reckon 
it among the truly sensual enjoyments. 


THE MODERN POETRY OF DOUBT. 
a fine anonymous stanzas in the February number of 
Muemillan’s Magazine, written on occasion of the meeting of 
the Cicumenical Council on the Feast of the Epiphany, give us a 
fresh illustration of one of the most curiously marked and con- 
stantly recurring features of the unbroken succession of English 
poets between Shelley’s day and our own,—the always bitter and 
sometimes almost tragic cry of desolation, with which one after 
the other, as they gaze eagerly into the spiritual world, they nerve 
themselves to confess what they have not found and cannot find 
there. It is true that the Laureate, with that comprehension of 
grasp, that deliberate rejection of single strands of feeling, which 
always distinguishes him, has rarely allowed himself to echo the 
mere wail of agonizing doubt without shedding some glimpse of 
faith, some ray of light from Him whom he “ deems the Lord of 
all,” upon the darkness, but even Mr. Tennyson’s gleams of light 
have rarely quite equalled his ‘‘ shadow-streaks of rain.” There 
is no lyric in all his volumes quite equal to that which tells us how 
“Tho stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill, 
But ob for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice which is still!” 
If the greatest of our living poets is unequalled in touching the 
dreariest landscape with some beam of living hope, he is even 
greater in creating the passionate need and craving for it, the 
almost unspeakable fear that we may be left alone with that 
Nature utterly careless of the ‘single life,” and almost equally 
careless of ‘the type,”"—of Nature “red in tooth and claw” 
ravening on the lives she sacrifices in millions, in that process of 
selection which science has so triumphantly established, but which 
only a poet can picture to us in all its terror. Yet no one can 
fairly deem the Poet Laureate one who takes any pleasure in 
depicting such moods of desolation as Shelley abounds in. He 
has saved the higher poetry of our generation from despair, 
and it is remarkable enough that every other poet of note has so 
far felt either his influence, or some influence which he and they 
have felt in common, as to mingle with even the most profound 
expressions of unsatisfied longing, a tacit assumption that it is 
something of the nature of faith—as surely it is—which confers 
the power to pour out doubt so truthfully and yet so sadly to the 
silent skies. ‘There was nothing of this in Shelley’s song as he 
shuddered on the edge of the void he thought he saw. The 
English language does not contain lines of despair at once so calm 
and so poignant, as those with which he closed the unequal but 
marvellous poem of ‘ Alastor,” and painted the immeasurable 
emptiness, the piercing vacancy, which so often robs the whole 
universe of its meaning when one mortal life dies out :— 
“It is a woe ‘too deep for tears’ when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind not sohs or groans, 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 
Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave, that are not as they were.” 
Nor was it, of course, only in a passage here and there that this vivid 
sense of unutterable desolation of spirit, boldly faced and confessed 
to himself, found expression in Shelley. It was a thread of pain 





| triumphant hope. Passionate but hopeless desire wailed like the 


wind in an Eolian harp in more than half his lyrics. When iy 


any chord be struck of a despair deeper than this ?— 
“When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead ; 
When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow’s glory is shed ; 
When the lute is broken, 
Sweet notes are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


“ As music and splendour 
Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute :— 
No song but sad dirges 
Like the wind in a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman’s knell.” 
No doubt, the two modern poets who have most nearly taken yp 
the same intellectual ground as Shelley in gazing into the spiritual 
world, Mr. Clough and Mr. Arnold, have, as has been already 
intimated, interwoven with his tone of utter desolation a thread of 
manly and solemn conviction that ‘‘ there’is more faith in honest 
doubt,” as Tennyson himself says, than in all the creeds. The 
student of their poetry is not unnerved by their boldest confes. 
sions as he is by Shelley’s desolate cry. Even when Mr. Clough 
paces about the ‘‘ great sinful streets of Naples,” murmuring to 
himself,—in order to relieve the wonder and the heat with which 
his heart burns within him as he gazes on all that fermenting masy 
of evil,— 
“Christ is not risen. No, 
He lies and moulders low ; 
Christ is not risen,” 
—there is an under-current of faith in the power which enables him 
to confess his doubt. Nay, even as he goes over the familiar 
old ground of those ‘ evidences’ which he had imprinted on his 
heart in his intense desire to believe in the Gospel, and link by 
link declares them all untrustworthy, there is a burning remnant 
of hope, very different from Shelley’s thrilling desolation, in the 
ascetic minuteness of the vigilance with which he cuts away bis 
own hope from under him :— 
‘* What if the women ere the dawn was grey, 
Saw one or more great angels, as they say, 
(Angels or Him Himself)? Yet neither there nor then, 
Nor afterwards, nor elsewhere, nor at all, 
Hath he appeared to Peter and the ten, 
Nor save in thunderous terrors to blind Saul ; 
Save in an after Gospel and late Creed, 
Ho is not risen indeed,— 
Christ is not risen.” 
Nor are we surprised to find this wonderfully fine piece of 
spiritual asceticism, in which a great mind filled with a passionate 
love for Christ flings away one after another the grounds of hope 
which he thought he could not honestly retain, followed by one— 
of far less poetical intensity, indeed,—but of evident sincerity, in 
which the poet asserts his confidence that,— 
‘Though He be dead, He is not dead, 
Nor gone though fled, 
Not lost, though vanished ; 
Though He return not, though 
He lies and moulders low ; 
In the true creed, 
He is yet risen indeed, 
Christ is yet risen.” 
For of Mr. Clough it is plain that though the doubt and difficulty 
and denial were immense, though the intellect of the poet sternly 
denied his heart many a once cherished and still longed-for faith; 
yet beneath the doubt and difficulty and denial there was 4 
residuum of victorious trust which alone,—if we may so express It, 
—gave him heart to doubt. And so again in some true sense it 18 
with Mr. Arnold. His poetry indeed is not so full of bitter and 
almost heart-rending resolve to surrender every grain of belief its 
author cannot justify. And as the confession is the confession of 
a milder pain, so the reassertion of the faith behind the doubt is less 
triumphant. But there is nothing in our modern poetry more 
touching in its quiet sadness than this :— 
“While we believed, on earth He went 
And open stood His grave; 
Men called from chamber, church, and tent, 
And Christ was by to save. 
“Now He is dead. Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 
And on His grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down. 
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“In vain men still, with hoping new, 
Regard His death-place dumb, 
And say the stone is not yet to, 
And wait for words to come. 


“ Ah, from that silent sacred land 
Of sun and arid stone, 
And crumbling wall, and sultry sand, 
Comes now one word alone ! 


“From David's lips this word did roll, 
’Tis true and living yet ; 
‘No man can save his brother's soul 
Nor pay his brother’s debt.’ 


« Alone, self-poised, henceforward man 
Must labour; must resign 
His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine.” 


Yet here, too,—and it is a fair specimen of a whole thread of 
feeling penetrating everywhere Mr. Arnold's poetry,—this confes- 
sion of a great doubt is mellowed by the confession of a fainter 


yet deeper trust. 
And it is just the same with the fine poem just published in 


Maenillan, which gives out evanescent flavours of many other 
poets,—of Clough, of Arnold, even of Morris. The author des- 
cribes first in a far from Roman Catholic spirit, and with something 
of the Chaucerian pity of the last-named poet, the procession of 


the Bishops :— 


‘Thereby the conclave of the Bishops went, 
With grave brows, cherishing a dim intent, 
As men who travelled on their eve of death 
From everywhere that man inhabiteth, 

Not knowing wherefore, for the former things 
Fade from old eyes of bishops and of kings.” 


And then after a very picturesque passage on the various elements 
of the conclave, and a digression in eulogy of St. Francis and his 
Franciscans, he draws a picture of two figures seen by his, though 
not by every eye, in the great Council Hall. One of them is but 
afaint vision, a vision, as the prophet says, ‘‘ neither clear nor 


dark ” Som 

“To my purged eyes before the altar lay 
A figure dreamlike in the noon of day ; 
Nor changed the still face, nor the look thereon, 
At ending of the endless antiphon, 
Nor for the summoned saints and holy hymn 
Grew to my sight less delicate and dim:— 
How faint, how fair that immaterial wraith ! 
But looking long I saw that she was Faith.” 


But the other figure is neither delicate nor dim. It is the figure 
of some Oriental seer, who for a hundred years had sought 
passionately for truth and rejected dreams :— 


“ His brows black yet and white unfallen hair 
Set in strange frame the face of his despair, 
And I despised not, nor can God despiso, 

The silent splendid anger of his eyes. 

A hundred years of search for flying Truth 
Had left them glowing with no gleam of youth, 
A hundred years of vast and vain desire 

Had lit and filled them with consuming fire.” 


And it is this eager and angry seer who first stamps his mark on 
the assembly, addressing them in lines of which we extract the 
greater part :— 


“ Bettor for us to have been, as men may be, 
Sages and silent by the Eastern sea, 
Than thus in new delusion to have brought 
Myrrh of our prayer, frankincense of our thought, 
For One whom knowing not we held so dear, 
For One who sware it, but who is not here. 
Better for you, this shrine when ye began, 
An earthquake should have hidden it from man, 
Than thus through centuries of pomp and pain 
To have founded and have finished it in vain,— 
To have vainly arched the labyrinthine shade, 
And vainly vaulted it, and vainly made 
For saints and kings an everlasting home 
High in the dizzying glories of the dome. 
For not one minute over hall or Host 
Flutters the peerless presence of the Ghost, 
Nor falls at all, for art or man’s device, 
On mumbled charm and mumming sacrifice,— 
But either cares not, or forspent with care 
Has flown into the infinite of air. 

Apollo left you when the Christ was born, 

Jehovah when the Temple's veil was torn, 
And now, even now, this last time and again, 
The presence of a God has gone from men. 
Live in your dreams, if ye must live, but I 
Will find the light, and in the light will die.” 


But while his speech still paralyzes the Council, Faith rises in the 
likeness of the Virgin Mary, and is rapt away,—her “ transla- 
tion” to heaven, —the poet's equivalent for the assumption of the 
body of the Virgin, which it is supposed that the Council will 





decree,—being thus described in some fine lines, containing more 
than an echo of Mr. Clough’s :— 
“ And yet, translated from the Pontiil’s side, 

She did not die, O say not that she died ! 

She died not, died not, O the faint and fair! 

She could not die, but melted into air!” 
And with that hope that Faith had only become invisible, had not 
died,—a hope weaker than Mr. Clough’s, less definite than Mr. 
Arnold's, but yet containing no echo of Shelley's poignant wail, 
the poet leaves us to content ourselves as we may. 

Is there not something striking about this conseusus of the higher 
poets of our day in this frank and sad confession of Doubt with an 
undertone of faith,—an undertone that varies with the individual 
strength of the poet,—rising in Mr. Tennyson to the assertion 
that ‘‘ the strong Son of God, immortal Love,” will unquestionably 
prevail even over all those doubts which he sings in so unflinching 
and yet sad astrain,—falling in the poet of these new and beautifal 
stanzas, as he records the disappearance of Faith from mortal sight, 
to the trembling entreaty, ‘*O say not that she died!” It seems 
to us to show one of two thiungs,—either that we are on the eve of 
a long and uncertain era of spiritual suspense,—scepticism quali- 
fied by a yearning hope,—or that the way is preparing for a day 
of clearer and more solid trust than the world has yet known. 
And for which issue of the two it is that ‘ the generations are 
prepared,” every man will decide according as he perceives, or 
fails to perceive, that when the great controversy between faith 
and suspense has been pleaded to its last plea, a supernatural 
Power steps in which fastens upon every really candid and open 
heart a final compulsion of faith, enabling the soul to beat up 
against the strongest head-winds of sceptical theory, and “ flee 
unto the mountain ” where from all these troublings there is rest. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ccciaillacatae 
CXXXIIL.—Yorksuime :—Concvusion. 

EEDS demands a separate notice as one of the great indus- 
trial capitals of Yorkshire and the North of England. Its 
origin and early history are wrapt in complete obscurity, and we 
will not attempt to unravel the mystery attaching to the district 
of Loidis, mentioned by Bede, the problematical kingdom of 
Elmete, which is said to have comprised the western portion of 
Loidis, or the locality over which “ Cerdic, King of Britons,” 
ruled. If not on the site of a Roman station, Leeds was 
probably in the immediate vicinity of Roman settlements. We 
have already spoken of the considerable Roman remains at Adel, 
five miles to the north; and more than one Roman road probably 
passed through or near it. ‘* Heaps of scoriz have been found 
here,” and it is not improbable that Leeds was the site of one of 
the iron-works established by the Romans in this district. In 
“Domesday Survey” it appears as part of the possessions of 
Ilbert de Laci, under the name of Ledes. ‘This baron is said to 
have built a castle here, on Mill ILill, on the north side of the 
town, which was besieged and taken by King Stephen in 1139; 
and here Richard II. was confined for a short time ; but all trace 
of it had disappeared in the reign of Henry VIII. Ibert de Laci 
had here ten carucates and six oxgangs of taxable land, as much 
of which was arable as could be tilled with six ploughs. ‘There 
were in the whole district 27 villuni, and four sochmen with 14 
ploughs, a church and a mill, and ten acres of meadow, of which 
£7 4s. was the estimated value. A charter is quoted by Whitaker 
from an incorrect copy, by which, in the ninth of John, Maurice 
Paganel grants certain privileges to his burgesses of Ledes. 
from which it would seem to have become by that time a consider- 
able town for those days. It is mentioned there as incorporated, 
but it certainly afterwards ceased to be a corporate town, and we 
cannot rely on the charter as an authority. The town was 
incorporated or reincorporated in the reign of Charles L., and 

received a charter in the thirteenth of Charles II. 

Leeds is situated 24 miles south-west from York on both sides of 
the river Aire, the principal and best part standing on the slope of 
a hill north of that river, and the buildivgs covering a space of 
about 1,000 acres. ‘Che largest part of the town is ‘irregularly 
built, with narrow and crooked streets, but the centre and west 
end comprise several handsome streets, lined with fine houses.” 
The situation of the town must have always recommended it as a 
place of traflic and business, and its natural advantages have been 
improved to the utmost. ‘It stands in a fertile country, inter- 
sected with rivers, and possessing rich beds of coal. It com- 
municates with the Humber and the German Ocean by means of 
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the Aire and Calder Navigation, which allows vessels of 120 tons 


to come up to the town. On the other hand, it communicates 
with the Mersey and Liverpool by the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
and it has now railway communication with the principal towns of 
the kingdom. Its rise, however, to its present state of importance 
and prosperity is comparatively of recent date. It probably was 
a seat of the cloth trade from an early period, perhaps from the 
settlement of the Flemings in Yorkshire in the time of Edward 
IH. ; but we have no special notice of it before the time of 
Henry VIII., when Leland describes it as a pretty market town, 
subsisting chiefly by clothing, reasonably well built, and as large 
as Bradford, but not so ‘‘ quick” as it, and considerably less in size 
than Wakefield. In 1642 it was taken by the Cavaliers under the 
Marquis of Newcastle, and in the following year retaken by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax after a severe struggle, 500 prisoners remaining 
in his hands. ‘ At the beginning of the last century, the 
town had become the great centre of the woollen cloth 
trade.” De Foe, writing about 1714, says that the cloths 
made here are called in London ‘ narrow,” by way of 
distinction from the “ broad” cloths of Wilts, Gloucestershire, 
Somerset, and Devon. He speaks in the highest terms of admira- 
tion of the ‘‘noble scene of industry and application ” which, 
joined to its market, brought ‘‘many travellers and gentlemen 
from Hamburgh, and even from Leipsic in Saxony, on purpose to 
see it.” The cloth market ‘ was at first held on the large and 
wide bridge that crossed the Aire,” afterwards “in the street now 
called Briggate, until in 1758 the Mixed Cloth Hall was built, 
and in 1775 the White Cloth Hall, both of which are still in use.” 
The prosperity of the town increased gradually though steadily 
till the beginning of the present century, when, “like other manu- 
facturing towns in the North, it made sudden and rapid progress,” 
the population rising from 53,162 (in 1801), to 207,165, in 1861. 
‘*It is now the greatest cloth market in the world,” and “ every 
kind of woollen cloth is made here, and there is hardly a branch of 
manufacture that is not represented at Leeds. Flax-mills, dye and 
bleaching works, felt factories, iron-works, and factories for the 
making of machines, brass foundries, glass-works, cap and shoe 
factories on a great scale, chemical works, and leather works are 
among the most important of these.” Leeds has paid for this 
prosperity the price of being one of the two “ blackest and least 
habitable towns in Yorkshire.” The ‘woollen manufacture of 
Leeds and its neighbourhood is carried on in two ways,—the 
domestic system, and by means of factories. According to the 
former plan, the business is conducted by a number of small 
masters, generally possessed of very limited capital, who have in 
their houses from two to four looms, and employ, besides 
themselves and their families, from three to seven journeymen. 
Formerly they used to carry the wool by hand - labour 
through all the stages of its manufacture, until it was made 
into undressed cloth; but for years past they have availed 
themselves in the performance of various processes of the public 
mills that have been erected, mostly on a joint-stock principle, 
in all the villages within the district where this system prevails. 
The factory system owes it existence to the experiments in 
machinery subsequent to 1790, and though strongly opposed by the 
domestic clothiers,” has mainly contributed to the pre-eminence of 
Leeds in the manufacture. Since the manufacturers ‘‘ have begun 
wholly to finish their goods,” the cloth-halls “have lost a great 
deal of their importance,” most of the business being transacted in 
private counting-houses. ‘I'he number of occupations to which 
the cloth manufacture alone gives rise has been estimated at 120.” 
The flax trade is increasing here fast, and the town is said to stand in 
itinferior to Belfast only. Leeds was not a Parliamentary borough 
till the Reform Act of 1832; that of 1868 has added a third 
member. A large Town Hall was built in 1853-8, at a cost of 
£120,000. A Philosophical Hall was commenced in 1819, and 
greatly enlarged and reopened in 1862, which contains a museum, 
library, lecture-hall, &c., and several local antiquities, such as a 
tesselated pavement from Aldborough, &c. Leeds has few relics of 
old times. It is supplied with places of religious worship of all 
denominations, and has a proprietary Library (founded in the 
last century), a well-endowed Grammar School, founded in 1552 
and recently rebuilt, and many other schools in the town and 
neighbourhood. 

Bradford, eight and a half miles west of Leeds, stands “‘ at the 
head of a wide valley, down which the Bradford Beck: flows to 
meet the Aire at Shipley.” It is said to have derived its name 
from being a broad ford over a marsh. ‘The town has little 


ancient history preserved, though it must have been a seat of iron- 
works in the Roman period, a number of Roman coins having 


n.‘The apy 
of ore is still abundant, but the works, though considerable, an not 
8o extensive as perhaps might have been anticipated. The 
supply of coal in the neighbourhood has, as in the case of 

been one of the main causes of the growth of the Prosperity of the 
place. In the Civil Wars of the reign of Charles 1. it stood for the 
Parliament, and twice repulsed attacks from the Cavalier arrigon 
of Leeds before it was taken by Newcastle, Lord Fairfax Cutting 
his way through the besiegers to Leeds; but his wife being made 
prisoner before she could reach (on horseback) the brow of the 
hills, Newcastle sent her to her husband in his own 
Bradford is now the great centre of the worsted trade, Norwich, 
which was the cradle of the trade, being now supplied from Brag. 
ford ‘‘ with finer yarns than she can herself make, and at a far 
lower price.” The earliest manufacture of Bradford, howeye 
was that of woollen cloths. ‘Early in the last century the 
making of worsted stuffs encroached much on this, and at las 
grew to so great importance that in 1773 the ‘ Piece Hall’ was 
built. About this time nearly all the population of Bradford was 
engaged in spinning and weaving stuffs fabricated altogether from 
wool.” ‘ About the year 1794 spinning-machines were first set 
up here, and in 1800 the first factory with a steam-engine, of 
fifteen horse-power, was erected.” From this time the growth of 
Bradford was rapid in the extreme. There were only three 
factories here in 1800, and there are now between 160 and 170, 
and the population has increased from 13,264 in 1801 to 106,218 
in 1861. Halifax and other towns which have held back from the 
factory system and the use of machinery have been completely 
distanced by Bradford, though there also in 1826 the deter- 
mined opposition to the weaving of stuffs by the power-loom led 
to some serious riots. ‘‘ Modern Bradford has extended itself 
up the hills on either side of the old town, and further down 
the valley.” The most important public building is &, 
George’s Hall, completed in 1853. ‘There is a new Exchange 
(begun in 1864), many churches and chapels, schools, and educa- 
tional institutions. The town has sent representatives to Parlia- 
ment since the Reform Act of 1832, and was incorporated in 1847. 
It has water communication through the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, and good railway communication with all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Sheffield, the capital of the district of Hallamshire, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, is situated 39 miles south of Leeds, at the 
confluence of the Don and Sheaf. The town was “ originally con- 
fined to the slope of a hill rising south-east from the Don, but now 
occupies the bottom and sides of several low hills, rising in various 
directions both from the Don and Sheaf.” ‘Though the older 
streets ‘‘are steep, narrow, and irregular,” the modern ones are 
wide and straight. ‘Ihe town itself, enveloped in smoke, presents 
a strange contrast to the beauty of the surrounding country, which 
is studded with the villas of the wealthy bankers, manufacturers, 
&e., of the town. 

Sheffield is “‘ the great mart and manufacturing place of cutlery 
in England, and iron abounds in the neighbourhood. Little is 
known of its early history, or of the origin of its trade. It 
existed in Saxon times, and under the Plantagenets was pro- 
tected by a castle. The manor of Hallam belonged at the 
Conquest to Earl Waltheof. It was given by William to Roger 
de Busli, and from him, through the De Lovetots and Fur- 
nivals, passed to the Talbots; and from these by marriage to the 
Howards, who still retain it. The town was eminent for the 
making of knives—‘‘ thwytels ” (whittles)—in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and they are mentioned by Chaucer in the reign of Edward 
III. The lord of the manor (the Earl of Shrewsbury) presented 
to Lord Burghley in 1575 a case of ‘‘ Hallamshire whittles.” Arrows 
were also made here, and the Earl of Richmond’s men at the battle 
of Bosworth profited by their superior character. “ Towards the end 
of the 16thcentury, certain refugees from Holland skilledin working 
iron and steel took refuge in Sheffield, and were protected by the Earl 
of Shrewsbury,” but the trade here continued for a long time to be 
subject to the regulations of the lord of the manor and his court- 
leet, and little advance was made. In 1624 a corporation —the 
Company of Cutlers—was formed of the makers of knives and 
cutlery in Hallamshire, principally to regulate the marks or devices 
of each maker, and it continued on the same footing till 1814, 
when an Act was passed permitting all persons indiscriminately, 
without their being freemen, or having served an apprenticeship, 
or obtained a mark from the corporation for their goods, to carry 
on business anywhere within the district of Hallamshire ; and this 
enfranchisement of the trade was attended with the best effects. 
For a long time, however, the finer kinds of cutlery were made 


ancient foundry in the neighbourhood of the town. 





been discovered in the midst of a mass of scoriz, the refuse of an 


either in London or on the Continent, the Sheflield manufacture 
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being confined to sheath-knives, scissors, sickles, and scythes. 


About the beginning of the seventeenth century a common tobacco- 
hor and the Jew’s harp were added, but it was not till about forty 

ears afterwards that the manufacture of clasp-knives, razors, and 
files was introduced. For about a century after this period ‘ the 
manufacturers discovered more of industry and perseverance than 
of enterprise and ingenuity.” It was not until the reign of 
George I. that the English surgeons ceased to import from France 
their more delicate surgical instruments. “ About the year 1750 
the manufacturers of Sheffield began, for the first time, to carry 
ona direct trade with the Continent. ‘The manufacture of plated 
goods was soon afterwards commenced, and from that period down 
to the present time Sheffield has made an astonishing progress, 
and in many branches of the hardware trade has no superior, 
and in some no rival. ‘Like Birmingham, Sheffield was most 
probably indebted to her situation for her early applica- 
tion to the hardware business. Coal (as well as iron) is found 
in her immediate vicinity. The Don, on which she is built, 
and four smaller rivers which flow into the Don near the town, 
supply her with power to work mills for forging, cutting, and pre- 
paring the iron and steel used in her manufactures, and in this respect 
she has an advantage over Birmingham. ‘The river was made 
navigable to within about three miles of the town as early as 1751, 
and a lateral canal has since prolonged the navigation to the town.” 
The population of the borough was 185,172 in 1861. ‘There was 
no proper municipal corporation till 1845 ; the town first returned 
two representatives to the House of Commons in 1832. 

Mary Queen of Scots was confined in the Manor, a country seat 
near the town, belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury, for twelve 
years. The castle was seized in the Civil Wars of Charles I. 
by the Parliamentarian General Sir John Gell, and was demolished 
by order of the Parliament in 1646. Nothing but its foundations 
now remain, but its site is still called Castle Hill. 

The town of Sheffield, besides a large number of churches and 
chapels, has a grammar school (of the time of James I.), and 
many other schools, an old charity called the Shrewsbury Hospital, 
a public library, museum, &c. ‘The town is now remarkable as being 
one of the industrial seats in which the question of the relations of 
labour and capital occupies a primary place in public attention, 
and in which the system of Trades’ Unions has received its greatest 
development and excited the most conflicting criticisms. ‘The 
artizans have more comfortable and better furnished houses here 
than in any manufacturing town in England, the living in cellars 
or in different parts of the same house being quite exceptional. 

Kingston-upon-Hull,—or, as it is generally called, simply ‘* Hull,” 
which ranks fourth in commercial importance among the ports of 
Great Britain—is situated on the north bank of the /Zumber, * at 
the junction of a small and sluggish stream, the //ull, 34 miles 
south-east from York. ‘The town first appears under the Scandi- 
navian name of }yke, was first called //ull in the time of Richard 
I, and “ King’s Town” froma visit of Edward I., in 1299, ** who 
must be considered as its real founder.” It occupied a long 
parallelogram, crossed and recrossed by parallel streets, with a 
large, open market-place, adjoiniug which is the principal church. 
The King is said to have come to Wyke, or Hull, accidentally in a 
hunting expedition from Baynard’s Castle, on his return from the 
battle of Dunbar, to have been struck with the site, and to have | 
purchased the manor from the Abbot of Meaux; he then laid out | 
the town, declared it a free port, and gave it many other privileges. 
It rose to importance on the decay of Ravenser and Hedon, from 
the waste caused by the sea. It furnished Edward IIL. with 16 








ships and 460 men (London’s complement being only 25 ships and 
662 men). ‘*'The /Jull, on the right bank of which the town was 
founded, was at first the only harbour, and the entrance and 
boundary of the old town are pretty nearly marked by its course, 
and the direction of the older docks, which occupy the site of the 
old walls. ‘he Docks form a remarkable feature in the town, 


sentatives to the House of Commons in 1305, and has done so 
continuously since 1519. ‘The population, ‘including the suburbs, 
exceeds 99,000.” It has a grammar school, founded in 1486, 
and many other schools, besides several ‘“ proprietary colleges,” 
founded in recent years, several churches and chapels, a Trinity 
House, chartered by Henry VIII., for decayed seamen, and other 
charitable institutions going back as far as 1380. 

OF all the *‘ worthies” of Yorkshire, we can only give a small 
and select list. The greatest no doubt is John Wickliffe the 
Reformer, who is believed to have been born at Hipswell, near 
Richmond. With him may be coupled Miles Coverdale, Bishop of 
Exeter, well known in connection with the translation of the Bible 
into English, and John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, the Catholic 
martyr, who was born at Beverley in 1459 and beheaded in 1535. 
Beverley also gave birth to John Alcock, Bishop of Rochester, 
Worcester, and Ely (who died in 1500), and to John Green, 
Bishop of Ely, born in 1706. Archbishop Bramhall, Primate of 
Ireland (who died in 1663), was born at Pontefract, and Dr. 
Palliser, Archbishop of ‘Tuam, at Kirkby-Wisk. This last place 
saw the birth also of Roger Ascham, the celebrated tutor of Queen 
Elizabeth. Richard Bentley, the great scholar, was born at Oulton 
in 1661. Bishop Porteous was a native of York, in which city the 
celebrated Guy Faux was also born. Of the chroniclers, Yorkshire 
is the mother of Roger de Hoveden or Houeden, Peter of Langtoft, 
and William of Newburgh. Dr. Joseph Priestley, the philosopher 
and theologian, was born near Oakwell. ‘The Fairfaxes (Edward, 
the translator of ‘Tasso, and the soldiers of the reign of Charles I.) 
were all Yorkshiremen. Andrew Marvell was born at Winestead. 
Sir John Gower, the poet, is said to have been born at Sitenham 
in 1320. Temple-Newsam was the birthplace of Henry, Lord 
Darnley, the unfortunate husband of Mary, Queen of Scots; and 
near the same place was born John Smeaton, the engineer of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse. Captain Cook, the navigator, was born 
at Marton. Sir James Parke, the eminent Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, was a native of Wensleydale, from which he took his 
title. John Flaxman, the sculptor, and William Etty, the artist, 
were natives of York; and William Wilberforce was born in Hull. 


THE SITUATION IN ROME.—VIIL. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, January 29, 1870. 
Un.ess I misread the signs abroad greatly, this last week has 
been one of superior importance for the Council. I think. the 
clouds are lifting themselves over much which has been hitherto 
shrouded in mystery, and we see with definiteness things that 
heretofore have been subject for guess. Also there have been some 
stirring incidents—at least according to the ways of the Council— 
and I think one now can speak about prospects and parties with 
some degree of confidence. 

To begin with what is stirring, [ must mention the startling 
speech delivered last Monday by the Croat Bishop Strossmayer. 
This prelate has acquired a position which is very remarkable. 
The Bishop of an outlandish see, a prelate one may say previously 
unknown beyond the stage of local interests, he has by his talents, 
his power of speech, and, above all, the splendid vigour of his 
broad intellect, won for himself an influence not secondary to that 
of the Bishop of Orleans, and which has quite secured for him 
ascendancy over the prelates of the German tongue. Ilis success 
is the most striking phenomenon of the Council as yet; and 
another instance of how in great historical conjunctures the man 
for the needs of the moment is found where least expected. Cer- 
tain it is that Bishop Strossmayer has become a central figure in 
the present assembly, and that he has contrived to establish a 
character for himself which inspires uneasy feelings in adversaries 
that have to attack a man so well equipped at all points and so 
resolute in his spirit. In marked contrast with the independence 


















of mind evinced by the determined Croat, is a painful but eminently 
significant incident that has befallen another outlandish father, 
the Chaldee Patriarch. He spoke in the same debate, and echoed 
pretty much the sentiments uttered by Strossmayer against the 
levelling system brought to bear from Rome on the local auto- 
nomies of ancient Churches. Such a demonstration from an 
Eastern dignitary of this standing was particularly distasteful, for 
it is part of the programme to get these privileges done away with, 
so as to put the Eastern Churches absolutely under the Propaganda. 
It was therefore resolved at once to come down fiercely on the 
poor Chaldee, who appears to be an old and feeble man. He was 
summoned into the Pope’s presence. On entering the closet he 
found himself alone with the Pope and the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
an Italian priest. ‘The Pope proceeded immediately to rebuke the 


though of course far inferior in extent to those of Liverpool. 
“A cutfrom the /Ju/l leads east into the New Victoria Dock, while 
another on the west communicates with three other docks, extending 
from the /Zull to the Humber, and covering upwards of 23 acres. 
The Old Dock, nearest the Hull, and entered from it, was finished 
in 1778, and was then the largest in the kingdom. Hull is the 
great port and packet station for the North of Europe. It played 
an important and well-known part in the Civil Wars of Charles L., 
stoutly shutting its gates against both King and Cavaliers, and 
sustaining long sieges. It was expressly garrisoned by James II. 
against the Prince of Orange, in case he should attempt to land 
there, but was seized and delivered to William's possession by 
some of the officers. ‘The first municipal charter of the town was 
granted in the twenty-seventh of Edward I. It first sent repre- 
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trembling Chaldee in violent terms, and finally extorted from him, 
almost by physical force, a renunciation in writing of the peculiar 
privileges and freedoms appertaining to his Church. I shall not 
be surprised if you shake your head at the authenticity of such a 
story, with the notion prevalent of Pius the Ninth’s good-natured 
character. There is, however, no doubt on the subject, for the 
facts are in the possession of the Patriarch’s colleagues, who feel 
that their own rights have been violated in the outrage perpe- 
trated. [ am not able to say what resolution has been come to 
in regard to this infraction of episcopal privileges, but I know that 
the matter is at this moment under active consideration with those 
who are prelates of leading influence, and that it looks as if the 
irritation entertained at the proceeding must lead to a scene of a 
novel kind in an early sitting. 

The practical importance of such an occurrence is increased by 
coincidences, It is plain that things in the Council are rapidly 
being brought to an angry crisis, and the temper of parties is at 
present in that inflammable condition when every stray incident is 
liable to be Jaid hold of as fuel. I informed you that the Infalli- 
bilist Address had been presented. In making this statement I 
fell into an error shared by Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops. 
It is now admitted that the statement of its presentation was a 
trap laid for making the Opposition close their counter Addresses 
and send them in. Complete success attended the measure, for 
these have gone in, and it is only since the sudden appearance of 
forms of compromise circulating with much mystery, that it 
has come to the knowledge of the Opposition Bishops how they 
have been taken in. It is altogether a very enigmatic point what 
is the origin of these proposed compromises that are being put 
about. If I am to believe many persons who should deserve 
credit, they ought to be the sincere expression of a desire to come 
to an unanimous understanding, from a conviction now acquired 
that the original views entertained in favour of an absolute pro- 
clamation of Infallibility cannot be carried otherwise than against 
an opposition involving serious disunion in the Church. ‘This 
language is to my mind to be taken with reservation. I have no 
doubt that the situation of parties in the Council has disagreeably 
affected the minds of many ardent Infallibilists. I am convinced 
that if the temper now shown by a body of Bishops sufficiently 
numerous to prove formidable should defy the blandishments of 
cajolery and invidious artifices, then we shall see this Council got 
rid of by some adjournment or prorogation. But I am not yet 
able to accept the sanguine anticipations of those who assume that 
already the hope of carrying their ends has fled from these stern and 
impassive men, who have been hitherto so thoroughly inflexible in 
their aims and in their projects. ‘lo my mind the bitter fight is 
not yet past its bitter end, and when I consider what a tremendous 
collapse of influence is involved in the practical abandonment, 
however silently and under whatever arrangements, of those views, 
so prominently broached and defiantly proclaimed, I cannot think 
that so grim a fanaticism as is ingrained in the protagonists of 
Infallibility is prepared already to beat a genuine retreat. On the 
other hand, I am quite ready to admit that it is now become clear 
to minds once blind to it, that it is not easy to storm the Church 
with this pet dogma, and that in order to conquer, it is advisable to 
have recourse to more artful tactics. I see the trace of such tactics 
in various directions, the most notable being the mission to Paris of 
the Archbishop of Algiers, and the sudden dissemination in Rome 
of these professed formulas for a qualified declaration. ‘hese 
latter are put forth with the view of playing upon the weaker 
brethren in the Opposition ranks, the men who are believed 
to have no indisposition to the dogma, but to be opposed only 
on grounds of opportuneness. It is hoped that the recent 
publication of the Pere Gratry and others who distinctly 
controvert the dogma on its intrinsic merit, and quite dis- 
card the grounds of mere expediency on which the Bishop of 
Orleans professed to take his stand, will produce some difference 
amongst the Opposition Prelates, and it is against this point, as the 
one where the solidity of the coalition is likeliest to give way, that 
the Infallibilists are directing their operations. It has not been in 
my power to learn that success has attended them. According to 
the best information I can get access to, there are no signs of 
defection. The Bishop of Mayence, who signed the Opposition 
Address, indeed, distinetly affirms that he does not deny infallibility 
per se, but this is nothing new. He has lield this language all 
along, and it was a matter of some surprise that he ever signed. 
With this exception, I have not heard of any one likely toabandon 
the Opposition at a pinch ; but, on the contrary, I know of more 
than one bishop who now distinctly declares against the dogma, 
when originally he went only the length of committing himself 
against the opportuneness. In the extraordinary obscurity that 








surrounds everything connected with the operations of the Coy 
and the personal experience I have just had of the facility wit, 
which one can be led into error even in regard to a fact apparently 
so easy of ascertainment as the presentation of the great Infallibilis, 
Address, I feel how incumbent it is not to speak confidently of 
matters necessarily problematical by their nature. I wil] hot 
therefore, say that there is a formed intention of taking this o 
that move; I do hear serious people express a belief that. the 
original idea of proclaiming infallibility has been dropped, and 
that a compromise is being sincerely sought. I also hear that in 
presence of such an opposition as exists, and so free a Spirit of 
criticism as has been shown, the intention has been abandoned of 
bringing forward certain propositions already prepared, particularly 
those treating of the attributes of Papal authority ; and that ay 
early pretext will be sought for getting rid of so inconvenient, 
Council, On the other hand, I am considetably perplexed to 
believe that such intentions of retrogression have been actually 
adopted, when [ see the Pope himself browbeating a Patriarch, 
when I hear the inflexible language that falls from one who is the 
foremost champion of infallibility, and when I perceive that, at the 
very moment of supposed conciliation, articles are deliberately 
brought forward which, according to trustworthy report, embody 
in the most objectionable forms everything that is most offensive 
and extreme in the history of Pontifical presumption. 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN Rome. 
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(To THE EDITOR OF THE 

Sir,—I rejoice that Mr. Baldwin Brown claims his right as a 
Nonconformist to take an interest in the appointment of our 
Bishops, and to consider whether it ought to be vested in the 
Crown. I hold that it ought to be vested in the Crown, precisely 
for the reason which makes him hesitate. Whatever may have 
been the case in the Georgian era, the Crown in this day, it seems 
to me, is a most faithful representative of the English Laity. 
I do not judge by the acts of some one minister of the Crown 
for whom I may have a preference. Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Palmerston were both emphatically men of the world; men 
who might be suspected of indifference to religious feelings and 
interests. Look at their appointments, and see whether they 
were not studiously adapted to the sentiments of the laity, of 
that which each minister believed to be the most devout portion of 
it. Lord Palmerston especially merged all party interests in the 
desire to satisfy what he believed to be the cravings of the English 
middle-class ; including, of course, in that class, as a conspicuous 
element of it, the congregations of Dissenters. He might too 
much identify the middle-class with the whole body of the 
religious laity, he might take his auguries too entirely from the 
popularity of certain preachers and of their shibboleths. But no 
one can say that his calculation was not based on reasonable 
evidence, or that the grumblings of a few intellectual men and of 
certain schools in the Church proved it to be an inaccurate one. 
If he overlooked one characteristic of our laity in all classes, a 
desire that the clergy should be conspicuous for administrative 
ability, and also should be able to understand what ordinary men 
are thinking and talking about, Mr. Disraeli, belonging to a later 
age and more observant of recent movements, more in sympathy 
with them, was able to appreciate this deficiency and to supply it. 
During his short administration, he did, as thoroughly as Lord 
Palmerston, swallow his own crotchets and formulas; he did, as 
little as Lord Palmerston, turn his ecclesiastical appointments to 4 
party object. Whatever may be our opinion of his general pur- 
poses or of the way in which he disposed of civil offices, his ecclesi- 
astical patronage (in Mr. Baldwin Brown's sense) was exemplary. 
Mr. Baldwin Brown bestows special praise on Mr. Gladstone. 

I may agree in his praises. But I cannot deny that there wasa 
real and reasonable fear lest the Premier's greater knowledge of 
ecclesiastical parties and his early sympathy with one of them 
should tempt him to estimate too highly the sentiments of divines, 
and so to fall below his predecessors as a representative of the 
laity. ‘This anticipation, I am thankful to say, has been disap- 
pointed. ‘The Crown, with Mr. Gladstone as its organ, has 
turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances, groans, threats of parties 
within the Church, in its zeal to meet the demands of * those that 
are without ” for a righteous, zealous, self-denying father in God. 
‘The quotation from St. Paul in this connection is not due to 
me. I derive it from a sermon by a High-Church divine, written 








expressly to allay the panic respecting Dr. Temple’s appointment. 
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As it is probable that this very remarkable sermon may not have 
fallen in the way of your readers, seeing that it has been published 
in the most unostentatious way by a printer (Drewitt) in South- 
wark, I believe I shall be doing them a great service by directing 
their attention to it. The writer, the Rev. Thomas Hancock, avail- 
ing himself of a particular incident in the history of our Church, 
has borne a clearer and nobler testimony concerning the duty 
of the whole Church not to glorify itself, but to do a divine work 
for the world, than [ remember to have read anywhere. I should 
be doing Mr. Hancock great injustice if I claimed him as an 
authority in favour of Crown appointments. If I may judge 
of his political opinions from one passage in his sermon, I 
should suppose that they were democratical rather than mon- 
archical. His ecclesiastical attachments would naturally lead him 
to be even more jealous of State interference than Mr. Baldwin 
Brown is. But his faith in God's promises, and his acquaintance 
with the history of the Church, have convinced him that one of the 
most indispensable canons for the choice of a Bishop is that which 
the Apostle has laid down ; that a man who has ‘a good report 
among them that are without” (if they are infidels, they answer 
to the literal meaning of the text), for justice and truthfulness, has 
higher claims than he who is most lauded for his opinions by one 
Church school or another. 

Iam convinced that Mr. Baldwin Brown will appreciate this 
brave utterance of a Churchman with whom, on many important 
points, he may disagree. I attach much weight to his judgment of 
meas a Dissenter. But I would warn him that if he points out to 
us how much our moral influence is destroyed by our worldliness, 
our worship of money, our injustice, our uncharitableness, he may 
do us good, even though he irritate us and provoke our hos- 
tility. On the other hand, if he tells us that our errors and sins 
are owing to State patronage, he will find many allies in all our 
parties ; he will hinder us from seeking that inward, vital, radical 
reformation which both clergymen and laymen require.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AN ENGLIsu CLERGYMAN. 


WHAT INFALLIBILISTS MEAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—I will ask permission, once more and for the last time, 
for the insertion in your valuable paper of a few words on Papal 
Infallibility. ‘There is assuredly a vast deal of misconception 
among the public on the subject, and even the two parties which 
exist among Catholics do not seem to understand each other. 
The opponents of Infallibility do not appear to me to grasp the 
meaning of their adversaries. What Infallibilists say is this :— 
So soon as the Pope has spoken ex cathedra we know that his 
utterance is true. ‘Their opponents say :—We do not know this 
until the Bishops scattered over Christendom have sanctioned that 
utterance by, at least, a silent acceptance of it. And to prove 
their opinion they bring forward many facts in which it is admitted 
by everyone that Popes have erred. Yes (reply the Infallibilists), 
what you say is true; we admit that the facts, and blunders, and 
errors of the Popes which you adduce are undeniable, but we 
maintain that these errors and blunders do not come within the 
scope of what we mean by an er cathedraé pronouncement. Listen 
to what we do mean by it; it is only reasonable that you should 
accept our explanation of our own words. ‘I‘hey then proceed to 
state that by an ex cathedrd definition, or decree, or pronounce- 
ment, or by whatever name it may be called, they mean a decree 
addressed by the Pope to the Bishops of the whole Church, 
instructing them as supreme teacher, either on a point of faith, 
or of morals,—on a point of faith by declaring that such cr such a 
doctrine is true, or false, or heretical, or unsound, &c.,—or on a 
point of morals by declaring that such or such an act is innocent 
or criminal, lawful or unlawful, &c. ‘This, they affirm, is what 
they mean by an ev cathedré decision ; nothing more, nothing less. 

Now it is plain that if an opponent brings forward even one case 
of a Pope issuing an ex cuthedra pronouncement in this aecepta- 
tion of the term, and that such pronouncement has been afterwards 
shown to be erroneous, the opinion of the Infallibilists is completely 
upset and becomes utterly untenable. But they maintain that no 
opponent has adduced an instance of any such pronouncement, 
issued by a Pope in support of what has afterwards turned out to 
bean error. For example (they say), the fact that Popes have 
reordained those who had already received valid, though schis- 
matical ordinations, proves clearly that they held and acted on an 
erroneous belief ; but no Pope ever addressed a decree to all the 
Bishops of the Church as their supreme teacher, requiring them to | 
believe schismatical ordinations invalid, or to believe any other 
error. ‘These acts, therefore, do not disprove the infallibility of cz 


cathedra decisions. Such is the reply of the Infallibilists to their 
opponents, and to me it appears satisfactory. 

But “A Catholic Reader” reminds me that “there are twenty 
opinions among approved theologians as to the conditions of an 
ex cathedra judgment.” I admit it. But this diversity of opinion 
regards only the conditions required to produce the certainty that 
the Pope, in speaking to the whole Church, has spoken in the 
capacity of supreme teacher. ‘To ascertain this some require 
more conditions, some fewer. But no one will say that when the 
Pope has not spoken to the Church at all, there can be any question 
of an ex cathedrd decision. ‘The Pope may even address the whole 
Church in an official document, and yet not speak ex cathedrda in- 
fallibly, because the subject of such document may be outside the 
sphere to which his infallibility is confined. Such is the Bull of 
Paul LV. Ev Apostolatus Officio, the subject of which—the treat- 
ment of heretics—is essentially a question of discipline, and can- 
not be made the subject-matter of Infallibility. 

Let us now suppose that the Council now sitting in the Vatican 
were to decide and define in the aftirmative the question of Papal 
Infallibility in ex cathedré pronouncements; in that case “ A 
Catholic Reader ” will have to admit either that he is mistaken in 
his notion of what an ex cathedrd pronouncement is, or that an 
(Ecumenical Council—the largest ever assembled—with the Pope 
at its head, has decreed an error. 

I said in my last letter that “ almost all Catholics” believe in 
the Infallibility of the Pope. ‘ A Catholic Reader” considers 
this assertion “ monstrous.” I think it is true, but will only 
rewark that Catholics believe what their Bishops believe. These 
Bishops are now in Council, and you say, Mr. Editor, in an 
admirable article headed *‘ The Battle in Rome,” that there are 
three Bishops in favour of Papal Infallibility to one against it. 

I beg to thank you for your courtesy in admitting my letters 
into your impartial journal, and am, Sir, &c., A SuBscriBer. 











THE VIENNA CABINET CRISIS. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to answer Mr. R. R. Noel's 
letter anent the above crisis in the last issue of your well-informed 
paper? I wish to be as concise as a seriatim reply will allow. 

Mr. Noel's first point is that the Germans of Cis-Leithania only 
amount to 7,230,000 (later on, under another bias, he calls this 
number 8,000,000), whilst the Slavs amount to 11,556,000. Lis 
authority is the Almanac de Gotha; mine, McCulloch, states the 
Germans to be 8,200,000, and the Slavs 9,810,000. Including 
the Dalmatians, the Slavs would possibly be ten-and-a-quarter 
millions; thus the Germans are as 33 to 41. At first sight, then, 
they seem in a minority, but when we consider the number of 
races divergent in aims and even in speech comprised under that 
monosyllable Slav, one would hardly call the homogeneous 
Germans a minority. By “Slav” we designate Czechs, Mora- 
vians, Slovenes, Poles, Ruthenes, Croats, &c., all differing from 
each other more than Dutchmen do from Englishmen. Not any 
three or four of these races together amount to the number of the 
one German race, which, moreover, is the depository of most of 
Austria’s wealth and culture. If, however, Galicia and Dalmatia 
are omitted, being mere accretions to Cis-Leithania, the relative 
numbers given by the Spectator would prove substantially correct. 
Any electoral law almost would give the Germans a preponder- 
ance, but Mr. Noel is perhaps not aware that it is they who cry 
out for electoral reform and an extended suffrage. 

The Austrian constitution is octroy¢, no doubt ; so was English 
Magna Charta; so is necessarily every concession wrung from 
princes. In Austria this is the only mode possible of establishing 
democratic government, all constitutional life having been 
suspended for more than two centuries. ‘lhe English constitution, 
by slowly adapting itself to the changing ideas and wants of the 
times, could conform itself to modern life. Bohemian constitu- 
tional law is now dead so long that even the most rabid Ultra- 
Bohemians at last admit the unsuitableness of those obsolete 




















enactments, which in their time also were octroyé, i.e., wrung 





| those articles have been which even such a jury could not stomach. 


from the princes. 

‘The Germans are charged with tyranny because ten months ago 
a state of siege prevailed in Prague. When men endeavour to 
advance their political objects by throwing petards and other 
kindred measures, Government has nothing but stern repression 
left it. As well might England be charged with tyranny for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. Repression was 
removed in Prague, as in Ireland, as soon as possible. 

Trial by jury for press offences does exist, and many a flagrant 
violation of law has been condoned by Czech juries ; but what must 
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No doubt, the Correspondance Tchéque, edited in Berlin, advo- | ground, flanked by trees in richest foliage, over gentle slopes an 
cates anti-Austrian views. South-Germans have not yet forgotten | ruined buildings into a far distance of plain, and mountain, and 
Bismarck’s proclamations in Bohemia in 1866 ; but if Czechs listen | sea, that fades away in the cream-tinted hues of the early day, 
to that Borussian charmer, they must be astoundingly shortsighted. | ‘The clear and tenderly-coloured morning sky, the pure greys 
Let them look at the fate of Slavs in Prussian Silesia. ‘* Nicht | harmoniously mingling with the broken green of tree and herbage, 
mucksen” is the motto. with here and there a glimmer of gold on a sunlit edge, woul 

It is quite true that Bohemia’s frontiers are clear and, next to | seem to have lost but little of their original freshness and beauty, 
England's, the most defined in Europe; pity only that the Bohe- | The general effect is that of uatroubled serenity. The pictur 
mians themselves are not satisfied with them, and insist on incor- | abounds with subtle indications of the true artist, that give pro. 
porating Moravia and Silesia, spite of the angry protests of the | found pleasure to a sympathetic eye. ‘Take, for instance, the 
inhabitants of these latter provinces. And what would they do if | passage on the right hand, including the triumphal arch ang 
their object were attained? Coerce half their population, the | the graceful young plane or sycamore near it. The delicacy 
Germans? Should we not see repeated in the Prague Parliament of it is admirable; a delicacy which is in no way allied to 
on a small but intenser scale the scenes now enacted in the Vienna | weakness, but arises obviously from moderated strength ; for the 
Reichsrath? ‘The mere rumour of such intended coercioh would | colour is full withal and glowing, and the gradations of tone 
provoke a German insurrection and a Prussian interference. | are gentle, though decided, and are rather felt than plainly 
Good, harmless Bismarck, of course, does not contemplate such a | perceived; whereas weakness generally takes refuge in Strongly 
contingency, he merely defends a down-trodden race very interesting | contrasted tones. ‘The painting of the sycamore gives another 
in Hapsburg’s Bohemia, but not so in Hohenzollern’s Silesiaor Posen. | lesson by the diversified intensity of its outline, the alternate dig. 

Francis Joseph is certainly not yet crowned King of Bohemia, | tinctness and faintness with which it cuts against the sky. This 
because in Cis-Leithania he is not yet crowned at all; but he is| is in strict obedience to nature, wherein nothing is ever sean 
under a distinct personal promise, at the time received with much | expressed with equal sharpness throughout, but is partly distingt 
enthusiasm, to go through that ceremony in Prague. and partly lost. by attending to this, Claude has given his tree 

Mr. Noel is misinformed with respect to the use of the languages. | a natural roundness, aud set it standing in the sweet morning air, 
All have equal rights, not only in the schools, but in the Diets and | instead of adhering to or inlaid in the background. The greater 
in the Reichsrath. Imagine a Welsh member addressing our House | equality of edginess in the opposite tree mass is probably due to 
of Commons in Welsh! Yet the Austro-Germans are tyrants. the effect of time on this more thickly painted portion. In pure 

Mr. Noel says that the papers defending the Germans are ‘ well | and serene sunlight Claude is still the great master, and it is not 
subsidized ” by Government. I suppose he knows as little about the | enough to depose him from this eminence that you cannot always 
application of Austrian secret-service money as I do, Baron Beust | distinguish what species of tree it is he has painted, or even that 
not being likely to take either of us into his confidence. But Baron} stems and branches betray carelessness in drawing. Does not 
Beust’s leanings are, or at least were, strongly with the defeated | his foliage hang in gloriously rich festoons? Is there not mystery 
minority, for which, indeed, his Reichenberg electors took him | in its deep recesses? Does not the light creep into and enliven 
to task; and we are requested to believe that he subsidizes his | its darkest shadows? And will you come with a goniometer, 

opponents, and not his supporters. Credat Judwus. and prove by measurement that the branches are set on at 

Count Diirkheim is quoted as an authority. Surely Mr. Noel] wrong angles, and thereupon deny yourself for ever the liberty 
must know that eloquent speeches were made on both sides of the} of being delighted with Claude’s landscapes? It has been 
question. 1 hold that the Federalists have had much the worst of | the fashion of late to draw comparisons regarding such 
the argument, but this is mere assertion versus assertion. Look} matters between Claude and ‘Turner in strong disparagement of 
at the men who voted on the other side. The German party have | the former; but look at ‘Turner's ** Coruisk,” with its crags not 
with them all the Liberals of the land, and even the outsiders, | only topographically incorrect, but geologically impossible, and 
the Magyars, admit the justice of the German views. With the] then say who is entitle to throw stones. No artist, however, can 
lederalists are allied all the avowed Absolutists and the Clerical | afford to disregard the common knowledge of his time, and it 
Concordat men. would be unpardonable in these days to repeat what are unques- 

In one of its last numbers, the Pokorok plainly says, ‘ ither| tionably errors. It was a curious freak, or else bitter satire (or 
federalism or absolutism.” Liberty, then, is to the Czechs a} perhaps only pure ignorance), that led to the hanging of Wilkie’s 
kind of Solomon’s child, all to me or kill it. Who is the true! poor and leathery ‘* Sheep-Washing ” (34) next door to so capital 
mother? ‘The division lists show on the German side, in closed | a Claude. The other Claude above alluded to (21) is almost 
ranks, the most gifted Liberal family of nobles in Austria, possibly | identical in composition with the first, but differently treated. 
in Europe, the Auerspergs. When Liberalism was yet dangerous, | Here the sun is setting, and the shades of evening already threaten 
or at best a pious aspiration, in Austria, K. KX. Graf von Auersperg | the golden splendowrs of the sinking luminary. The picture 
rendered great service to the cause of liberty as a great lyric poet, | appears to have darkened very considerably, but is still a noble and 
under the vom de plume “ Anastasius Griin.” On the other side | impressive work. Other specimens of the master (107 and 142) 

















you find the name—Schwarzenberg. | may be studied with advantage. Whateverthcir faults, his pictures 
We have just had the most convincing proof of the honest | always possess the unspeakable charms of poetical feeling and pure 
Liberalism of the Germans. ‘They have offended their much! sunlight. From Claude to Paul Potter the change is great; we 


admired and loved 'Tyrolese countrymen by their late liberal reli- | go from the highly imaginative to the simply real. Yet they are 
gious legislation, so that the German-T'yrolese Members have to a | alike in this, that both took nature for their guide, each honestly 
man, in English phrase, ‘accepted the Chiltern Hundreds.” Even | regarding those qualities in her with which his peculiar idiosyn- 
the Pesth papers admit that the departure of the Tyrolese is{ crasy led him to sympathize ; so that there is no such incongruity 
proof evident of the honest love of the Germans for liberty. | between the two men as to prevent our admiring each after bis 
Sir, | am afraid I have already encroached too much on your | kind. Little as we are inclined to question the high reputation of 
space, and therefore conclude by stating that I can distinctly | Paul Potter, there are comparatively few of his works in this 
prove that the aim of the Germans is liberty and European peace, | country upon which to build an opinion of him. We are generally 
while the Czech aims lead to nothing else than this,—that the | accustomed to consider him as au animal painter more than a 
struggle for existence between Slavs and Germans, now for cen-| painter of pure landscape, and his ‘* Dairy Farm, near the Hague” 
turies transferred froin the field to social life, is to be re-transferred | (127), from Lord Westminster’s collection, possesses the attrac- 
to the arbitration of the sword. Under such a fearful shock | tion of unexpectedness as well as that of being a thoroughly 
Europe would reel and stagger.—I am, Sir, not the writer of the | well-painted effect of afternoon sunshine. ‘The subject is flat 
impugned article, but an admirer of it, Avsrro-ANGLIAN. | meadow, the near part having a sheltered and home-like aspect 
given to it by a row of wiilows that runs across the picture, and 
| incloses as it were the dairy stock and servants. Between the 
A R 7. | tree-stems the town is seen iu the distance. Upon examination, 
the picture proves to be painted with extreme minuteness, the 

very windows of the far-distant church (itself but a spot) being 
THE ANCIENT MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. | ghown with the sun shining through them. But this minuteness 
[SECOND NOTICE,] | only fills aud enriches the landscape, the Dutcliman’s power of exact 

Tue Exhibition is well furnished with landscapes of various | imitation extending not only to give a likeness of objects in 
schools; and among them two by Claude are conspicuously | some place, but to marshal them all in their proper relative posi- 
beautiful. One of them (37) is a composition of a kind quite | tions. ‘This implies, of course, inumense technical knowledge and 
familiar to every one, wliere the eye travels from a broken fore- | resources of the palette, and in no other way can minute defini- 
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fon be made consistent with the more essential quality of space. 
The colour of sunshine and shade falling on the grass is rendered 
with admirable truth, while the incidents, especially the two 

enaders by the trees, are given with consummate ease and 
naturalness. Notwithstanding its brilliant sunlit air, there is less 
naturalness in the riverside view by Cuyp (102). It is mannered 
and thin, and has a wiry appearance; yet these blemishes 
are more than balanced by the atmospheric brilliance of the | 
sky. In complete contrast with this picture is a sombre lanc- | 
scape by Rembrandt (77). Away on a high level, the line | 
of which runs across the canvas, stands a village with 
church spire prominently marked, the descent from which 
forwards is over broken ground to a pool, where men are 
dragging a net. Large trees on the left mingle their 
upper shadows with the lowering evening sky. ‘This is one 
among many instances which Rembrandt’s works afford of a 
strong impression strongly expressed. It is a powerful landscape. 
The large sketch (for it is no more) by Teniers the Younger of 
his chateau, with portraits of himself, his wife, and gardener (90), 
has an agreeable quality of grey about it; and De Kéninck’s 
view over a wide champaign, with rolling clouds overhead, is 
breezy and natural. Inadequately as Jacob Ruysdael is repre- 
sented by ‘* I'he Mill” (70), yet he once again asserts his immense 
superiority over his rival in popularity, Hobbema (19,95). Pretty 
and deftly painted as are the works of the latter, Ruysdael is 
unmistakably the stronger man. You applaud the one, but you 
are moved by the other. The skating scene by Van der Neer 
(18), with the sun blinking between snow-clouds, is an excellent 
bit of atrial perspective ; and the reputation of English landscape 
painting is fully maintained by the woody “ Landscape with 
Figures” (32) of John Crome, and by the “ Marine Piece ” (24) 
of Cotman, who seldom fails of grace and largeness. 

C. R. Leslie was a genuine humourist, and expressed himself 
on canvas in a manner as original as pleasing. His subjects are 
generally derived from some congenial author, as Cervantes, Field- 
ing, or Smollett. But this of course does not at all interfere with 
his title to originality ; rather the thorough comprehension of those 
writers which his own kindred humour and active observation of 
life enabled him to attain, suggest how worthy he is to be enrolled 
amongst that great company of wits with whom he may be said 
to have lived. The form of his art grew naturally out of the 
Dutch stock of Terburgh and Metza, the great object of his 
admiration and the exemplar which he proposed to himself as 
chief guide in the technical parts of his art being (it is said) 
Peter de Hooge. ‘This last-mentioned circumstance may appear 
@ little strange, when we consider, on the one hand, how excellent 
a colourist was De Hooge, and, on the other, that colouring was 
Leslie's weak point. With a modesty, however, which dis- 
tinguished alike the man and his works, Leslie always 
acknowledged and regretted this defect. And it behoves 
all who come to see his pictures to exercise just that 
modicum of patience necessary for passing through a slight feeling 
of disappointment which accompanies a first glance at them, and 
which unquestionably is due to the unsatifactory hues, proportions, 
and arrangement of their colour. Yet notwithstanding this 
blemish there are frequently to be found portions of his pictures 
which, by themselyes, are excellent bits of colour; such as the 
old woman sitting behind the table in the Brobdingnag picture 
(222), and the silver dishes and other furniture of the dessert-table 
in (202). As an instance where the general effect of colour is 
unusually harmonious and satisfying, the *‘ Taming of the Shrew ” 
in the South Kensington Museum is to be noticed. But it is when 
we pass beyond the consideration of colour, and come to see the 
keen perception of the man, the infinite variety and constant 
truth of character he depicted, his fun, his drollery, his total free- 
dom from vulgar caricature and exaggeration, his human kind- 
ness and the manly benevolence which will not let him lay his 
hand otherwise than lightly on weakness (see ‘‘ Sir Plume” 178), 
his genuine sympathy for whatever is good and beautiful and 
avoidance of all that is unlovely, that we begin to appreciate Leslie 
at his true worth as an artist. Many of his best works are collected 
here. It is beyond the limits of these notes to examine them in 
detail, or to do more than in the most general way invite atten- 
tion to a painter who is a just source of pride to the English 
school, and the charm of whose work, it may safely be predicted, 
is not for a day, but will perish only with the perishable materials 
in which it is embodied. His stories are clearly told, and though 
not thrusting his moral down everybody’s throat, he leaves no 
doubt as to his meaning, which, if not understood without further 
interpretation, will hardly be comprehended though pages of 
explanation were written to enforce it. 








POETRY. 


—_——@——_ 
THE LAST WISH. 
Come when I am dead, love, 
On a day to me: 


I shall not feel you tread, love, 
Tenderly ! 


Come not very soon, love, 
To the quiet place ; 

Let it be in June, love, 
In the grace 


Of a summer day, love, 
Very calm and fair, 
Let our Mabel play, love, 

Merry there ! 


Look between the trees, love, 
Into airy bloom, 

When the summer breeze, love, 
Wafts the fume 


Of many a summer flower, love ; 
Songs froin near the nest ; 

My memory shall have power, love, 
To invest 


Earth with subtler grace, love, 
And a rarer joy, 

Who knew me face to face, love, 
From a boy. 


I would not have thee weep, love, 
Hopeless in thy woe ; 

Only from my sleep, love, 
Let there flow 


Through the summer light, love, 
Shadow of a loss, 

Mellowing delight, love, 
In my moss, 


For the land revealed, love, 
All her heart to me, 

Nor will keep concealed, love, 
Aught from thee. 


Now my fault may stain not 
Cheek of thine with tears, 

Bloom of love may wane not 
Envied of the years! 


Yet, oh! for warm embracing 
‘Thee upon my breast ! 

And oh! for interlacing 
Fainting into rest ! 


But gaze into the distance ; 
Mellow lies the earth ; 

God with sweet insistance 
Held our hand from birth, 


Led us from the far light, 
Where He only knows, 

From the silent starlight 
Where the souls repose. 


He from everlasting 
Led us docile here, 
Joined our hands unhasting, 
Now recalls me, dear! 


Darling, He is yonder 
Wheresoe’er I go, 

Life nor Death may sunder 
From His heart I know. 


Therefore do not weep, love, 
He is calling home ; 
Still the day is deep, love ; 


In the evening, come! 
RopeNn Noel. 
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MR. T. HUGHES'S ALFRED THE GREAT.* 
READERS must not expect to find in this volume an historical | 
study, properly so called, one of those calm clear pictures of the 
past which only those can draw who have the rare power of wholly 
abstracting themselves from the present. Mr. Hughes has indeed 
written a good book, bright and readable we need hardly say, and 
of a very considerable historical value. He has given careful study 
to his authorities, and has, it seems, the insight without which the 
more carefully a man studies original documents the more hope- | 
lessly he gets astray. ‘There are, we should imagine, but very few 
persons indeed who will not get from this volume a far more dis- 
tinct conception of Alfred’s character and work than they had 
before. But the purpose of the book, and the purpose is always 
prominent, is not so much historical as political,—political, we mean, 
in that sense of the word “ politics,” by which it signifies not 
the mere act of governing, but the highest social morals, the 
sor171%%, which is the master science of ethics. 

Looking at the matter in a purely literary point of view, we 
might be inclined to regret that the subject has been so treated ; 
in respect of art, the book has certainly suffered. ‘The style in 
particular is sometimes harsh and infected with rhetorical man- 
nerisms, especially with such as recall the style of Mr. Carlyle, a 
Pelias hasta to which not even Mr. Hughes’s muscles are equal. 
Once, and we are bound to say once only, it descends to a positive 
vulgarism. It is with a positive shudder that one reads such a 
phrase as “doing the hermit’s business on bread and water.” 
Nevertheless, if Mr. Hughes does take occasion, and an apt 
occasion it is, to preach a sermon to Englishmen on their duties 
as citizens upon the text of the great English King, he is most 
distinctly worth listening to; his utterances are full of honesty 
and manliness, and of a spirit which is in the best sense of the 
word religious. They recall with vivid power the teachings of the 
great theologian whose disciple he is, we are sure, proud to 
acknowledge himself. The substance of that teaching has been, 
we take it, to proclaim a Divine King and Kingdom, not of this 
world, indeed, as not coming forth from it, but over it, ruling it, 
as the real power in it which all other powers must acknowledge, 
or be broken and ground to powder. And this is the essence of the 
story which Mr. Hughes tells. How a king could realize this 
dominion over him and shape his ways by it; how we, whether 
power is to be in the hands of kings or of parliaments, must 
follow his example, here is the history and its moral. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether any ruler was ever more 


conscious of a high ideal and held and acted more steadily by it | SUCCeSSOrs. : 3 , 
than did Alfred. Ilis biographers use but one voice about him. | One thought strikes us very forcibly when we consider who 


Almost alone among the great characters of history, his noble these successors were which we wish Mr. Hughes could have 


figure, the closer we are able to approach to it, the more searching found time to deal with. Alfred's influence, and it is one of 
the light that modern discoveries enable us to bring upon it, comes the most emphatic testimonies to the sterling worth of his 
out more beautiful and perfect. We may say of him, as Mr, | Character, did not die with him. It was not his lot, as it 
Tennyson says of the “Great Duke,” not without a reference, it |} often is the Jot of able monarchs, to be succeeded by unworthy 
will be remembered, to the *“* Great King,”— men. Edward the Elder, Athelstan, and Edgar the Peaceable were 

rulers of unusual vigour. And yet how complete was the collapse 
of the Saxon kingdom within the next century! It reminds us 
of nothing so much as the somewhat similar catastrophe which 
Of his successors on the English throne, one only, the first | overtook the Roman Empire towards the end of the second 
Edward, is worthy to be named with him. Both were great | century, after it had enjoyed the rule of a most remarkable suc- 
soldiers and statesmen, though Alfred must have the credit that | gossion of vigorous princes. Something of the same causes had 
belongs to fighting against greater odds and reducing to order 4 | heen, doubtless, at work in both. The heart of Saxon England 
more disorganized society. Both were men of high personal | wee as out with slavery. ‘Che proportion of bond to free was 
character. But the scale sinks on the side of the Saxon king, | 5 ch as no State could long endure without failure. ‘The King 
when we remember how he added to his other achievements the had, it is evident, some sense of the evil, as, indeed, such a man 
almost incredible distinction of laborious literary industry. And could scarcely have failed to have. He freed by the provisions of 
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s | tributary state in East Anglia. In the later history stands ox: 
the series of campaigns (893-6) which the king fought with 
Hasting. Mr. Hughes deals with them in a chapter of 
moderate length which is an admirably effective Piece of 
narrative. Chroniclers who wrote without having any such 
ing as a map before them are not easy guides to 
|follow; but the thread of the story is carried out with great 
industry and skill, and the result is to leave a very distinct and 
complete impression on the mind. Alfred’s courage and skill as q 
commander in the field have always been appreciated ; Mr. Hughes 
reminds us of a faculty in him which has been less generally recog. 
nized, his engineering capacity, not a common gift now, and then 
exceedingly rare. It may be said of him, as Tacitus said of 
another great commander who won his reputation in nearly the 
same scenes, ‘‘ Nullum ab Agricola positum castellum vi hostiuy 
expugnatum.” In the war with Guthrum, ‘ the chroniclers narrate 
monotonously how the Pagans seize some town or strong place, 
such as Nottingham, Reading, Exeter, Chippenham, apparently 
without difliculty, certainly without delay ;” in fifteen years things 
had been so changed that Hasting ‘‘ was never able to take an 
important town or stronghold.” 

But though Alfred did his work as a soldier thoroughly well, it 
is by other things that he is best and most deservedly remembered, 
It is difficult, when we try to estimate his merits as a legislator, a 
social reformer, and a scholar, to conceive how very low was the 
type of civilization in the midst of which ke found himself, 
An indication of the facts, trifling in itself, yet full of suggestion, 
is to be found in the well-known story of the contrivances, the 
candles protected with lanterns, by which the King measured his 
time. We see at once how much of old progress in art and social 
convenience had been lost. Had no one in England ever heard 
of, we wonder, or was no English artizan competent to execute, 
the contrivance of the clepsydra, by which for centuries before and 
after Christ Greek and Roman had been accustomed to mark 
the divisions of time? In a series of chapters, headed ‘ The 
King’s Laws,” ‘The King’s Justice,” ‘*’The King’s Exchequer,” 
“The King’s Church,” Mr. Ilughes gives us lively and vigo- 
rous sketches of the work of peace which Alfred achieved in 
matters civil and religious. In others he gives a picture of his 
private life, and of the personality of those who surrounded him; 
and one specially valuable chapter summarizes his work as an 
author. ‘These are all practical and solid, full of well-digested 
matter, without any attempt at fine writing, but simply aiming at 
and succeeding in giving a conception which ordinary readers may 
easily grasp of Alfred's work. In the same spirit the story is 
rounded off by a sketch of how this work was carried on by his 
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‘* Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed.” 








all this was done at an age,—for he died in his fifty-fifth year,— 
at which, nowadays at least, statesmen have seldom reached the 
zenith of their power. 

In Alfred’s earlier career as a soldier the most prominent 
event is the battle of Ashdown, where, though he was not in chief 
command, most of the glory of the day fell to his share. ere 
Mr. Hughes is on familiar ground; many of our readers will 
have heard him tell the story already. ‘The great fight in which 
Guthrum was beaten, and which led to the peace of Wedmore in 
878, might have been equally famous, as it was certainly more 
decisive, but for the utter meagreness of the surviving accounts of 
the battle. Even the exact site is not known, and we must be content 
with a tolerably clear conception of the results, which briefly were 
to make England again a Saxon kingdom, with a great Danish 








* Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes, M.P., Author of * Tom Brown's School 
Days.” London: Macmillan and Co 





| his will the slaves on his own estates. The strength of the in- 
stitution, as part of the national polity, was probably too great for 
him to overcome,—though we may imagine that he might have 
effected something even here, had he not missed some fifteen of 
| his three-score years and ten. Even as it was, the work which he 
| did accomplish was not lost. It survived, not only in the sense in 
'which all good work survives, but as a permanent influence 
moulding to this day the social and political life of England. 


WEE WIFIE.* 

| ANYTHING more incongruous than the title and the tale—more 
| widely different than the story told and the story that, with such 
‘a title, every one had a right to expect—it is impossible to conceive. 
Of course, Wee Wifie ought to have been a snug tale of domestic 
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joys, chequered, if need be, with homely sorrows; say of a sturdy | 
shepherd coming home through the snow, cold and hungry, but 
healthy and happy ; chubby children, blazing logs, simmering | 
kettles, lattice windows ; all these we have a right to demand 
since Dickens wrote about Dot; or we might have been contented / 
with a spiritual, fragile shepherd of souls, whose wee wifie cheered, 
supported, and encouraged him through his arduous labours, and 
saved him from tlie consequences of his credulous, unworldly 
simple-minde Iness. And a midnight christening beyond the 
snow-clad hills might have been substituted for the less dignified 
avocations of the humbler shepherd and his faithful Rover. But 
even in this case we ought still to have had our fires and kettles, 
and, as a make-weight to the sombre heaviness of the clerical | 
cloth, the luxuries of crimson curtains, and a sofa wheeled round 
to the fire, should have been thrown in. Whether we ourselves 
care much for these comfortable little Christmas stories or not, we 
demand, in common justice to those who do, that when they send | 
the little maid-of-all-work to the circulating-library for them, | 


they shall not have sent back to them instead, a gorgeous fairy | plated 
|events, but we do not wish to be ranked with accomplices of 


fathers disowning their children, or of sons leaving their mothers 


tale of halls and palaces, unhappy princesses hiding from cruel 
fathers and husbands, and blind majestic knights groping sadly 
through the world to restore them to happiness and their rights. 
This is something very like what we getin Wee Wijie. It reads like 
a pantomime in print, without the fun. For interiors, we have halls | 
scented with ‘‘ sleepy warm flowers” that ‘“ get into the head like 
wine,” guarded, or rather unguarded, by careless sentinels nodding 
at their posts, while the palace-door stands open, and the good 
‘marble vestibules’” and ‘staircases of 


fairy steals in; and 
and ‘ crimson-coloured 


twisted gold,” and “velvet carpets’ 
galleries.” ‘Chen we have gray, moss-covered country seats, into 
which we are ushered through lines of servants with the gray- 
haired steward at their head, and so to oak-panelled rooms, 
dimly lighted with wax candles in silver sconces,—old family 
portraits frowning from the walls; and to vast bed-chambers, 
with their deep shadows an quaintly-carved heavy furniture, 
warmed with blazing pine knots; and to old armouries, and to 
boudoirs of inconceivable luxury. For scenery, we have wild 
coasts, “‘the sea dipping on the land with long slow lips of 
waves,” and perfect village greens and rural inns, and “sylvan 
lawns” and ‘‘ giant oaks”; the necessary London street scene is 
not omitted ; and finally, we have a Ilighland glen and a water- 
fall, where the curtain also falls over a reconciliation scene, with 
a Fay sitting on a ‘“‘mossy log,” and a figure “like a king” and a 
child “like a white blossom” amongst the trees behind. For 
princesses and fairies, we have no end of beautiful ladies rejoicing 
in the names of Nea and Fay, and Fern and Fluff, and Crystal 
and Evelyn ; for princes, the ‘ tall and noble-looking ” Sir Hugh 
Redmond, of ‘stately presence,” and Erle Huntingdon, of ‘*hand- 
some face” and “beguiling tongue”; for presiding genii, the blind | 
and saint-like Raby Ferrers, the “ grand-looking man,” with the 
“firm and gentle” mouth, and his sister Margaret, ‘* with serious 








misery described in the novel. 
the story is in the country, where Margaret refuses Sir Hugh, and 
brings herself and him to grief, because Sir Hugh's father has 
laid a perfectly meaningless curse—the cause of which is not 
explained—on his son if he marry a Ferrers; from this conduct 
results, say, the second fifth of the misery. 


‘‘erush her lip on the baby face,” and another lady * crashes 
her hands together in a vice and throws them angrily away,” 
while at another time “a smile more desolate than tears seemed 
to carve her lip into stone,” verily a magic smile iudeed, the 
action of which we cannot even conceive, though to carve out o/ 
stone or turn ivfo stone are ideas not altogether new to us; a 
drink of milk is “a delicious draught, nectar and ambrosia both,” 
love is ‘a rare life-idyll,” a brother says to his sister, ‘ Tell her 
that I, Raby, will seek her ;” and the lady sends a message back, 
* Tell him, tell Raby,” and she addresses the sister-messenger as 
“ Ah, sweet, my own!” and Sir Hugh exclaims to his bride, for 
no particular reason, as they arrive at their own door, ‘* Hush, 
birdie, hush! for this is, O God! I know it is, home!’ But 
there is no end to the stage expressions and picturesque adjectives 
that abound in this high-flown novel, and which, though meant 
to be forcible and expressive, terribly overshoot the mark, and, 


added to the would-be tragic incidents of the book, produce 
a highly melodramatic effect probably not at all contem- 


by their authoress. We say *‘ would-be” tragic 


to toil, or of husbands neglecting their wives, or of wives flying 
from’ their husbands; all these things we have as righteous a 
horror of as other men, and the present writer can call respectable 
witnesses to character in mitigation of the authoress’s sentence. 


These things are tragic enough, certainly, but in Wee Wie they 


are so managed as to make us feel that the dramatis persone are 
all playing at tragedy for the excitement of the thing, and that, 
therefore—for perfectly inadequate reasons—they are severally 
falling upon their own swords; they love either a grievance or the 
dignity of martyrdom, unconscious that self-martyrdom becomes 


almost amusing to the spectator if the cause be not in trath a 


great and sutlicient one. 

A sketch of the story will explain our meaning. Mr. 
Iluntingdon, a merchant prince, disowns his only daughter 
because she elopes with one of his clerks, though said clerk is 
a gentleman, and has sustained injury and risked life in saving 
that of his employer; this is the cause of, say, one-fifth of the 
The scene of the other division of 


To make matters 
worse, Sir Hugh, mad with love for Margaret, rushes at once into 
marriage with Fay (the Wee Wifie), and the authoress, after 
remarking, “true, it was his own mad act that forged for 
himself the life-long fetters that he loathed,” asks us to ** pause 
to consider whether Hugh Redmond is the only man who has 


sinned with an error of judgment”; surely she must have slept 
between writing the first part of the paragraph and the second, 


eyes and dead-brown hair,” ‘* who, from the depths of a noble and | for who that remembered calling an act “ mad ” would immediately 
selfless nature, looked out upon the world with mild eyes of | speak of it as an error of judgment? whichever it was, we may trace 
charity.” A handsome fiend is provided, also a relentless father, | a third fifth to this source. Sir Hugh soon tires of his baby wife, at 
Arabian steeds, noble St. Bernards, and all necessary accessories. | which we are notsurprised, when we learn that on their wedding 


And the interest of the novel very little exceeds that of a fairy | 
story or modern pantomime, with its exquisite ‘ get-up,” and is 
rendered tedious by that old-fashioned blunder, so destructive of 
artistic effect, long personal narratives, of which we have no less 
than two, each extending over several chapters. 

The style is ambitious and artificial to the last degree, and takes 
away what little sense of reality might attach to a taleso romantic 
and unlikely. One marked characteristic is the appeals to the reader 
by the authoress, and the confessions, retrospections, &c., conse- 
quent upon her admiration for and belief in the creations of her 
own genius; we cannot help feeling impatient when we are im- 
plored to be lenient to this gentleman, and desired to look well 
at that lady, though we have not been led to care a rush 
whether the gentleman has extenuating circumstances to plead, or 
the lady’s name “is Fay” and her * face full of dimplements 
Word-pictures abound of much ambition, 





and prettinesses.” 
but showine more appreciation of 
leave its impress on the reader, for one is inclined to smile | 
at the attempts after effect, instead of letting the mind rest | 
on the scenes described: we read of ‘scented darkness,” 
of ‘red and yellow rain,” of the “ sun-steeped biackness of the 


beauty than ability to 





south,” of ‘the buoyancy of salt spray in the air.” Forget-me- 


trip she begs her husband, in, all seriousness, not to call her ** Wee 
Wifie” (which sensible proposal—apart from the reason offered—we 
should have had very great pleasure in seconding), because a book, 
called * ‘The Polite Match-Maker,” which she has been reading 
with a view to comprehending a wife's position, says that the most 
correct and polite form of address is ** honoured wife,” or * dearest 
madam.” ‘The unhappiness which follows is the only part of the 
story told with a fair faithfulness to nature, though this, too, is 
disfigured with affectations of style and exaggerations, as when 
Sir Hugh works so hard on his estates, in his desire to forget his 
troubles, that his favourite horse drops down dead after a heavy 
day’s work. At length Fay discovers a fragment of a letter from 
which she erroneously gathers that her husband is absenting him- 
self because he cannot bear to live with her ; wherefore she deter- 
mines, without as much sense as generally appertains to a very little 
school-girl, ‘*to try hard to be lost,” and succeeds; and this pro- 
vides the clue to the cause of the fourth fifth of misery. ‘There is 
another story going on by the side of those of Mr. Huntingdon 
and his family, and of Margaret, and Sir [lugh, and Fay—all 
three slightly interwoven—and we agree with the opening of the 
seventeenth chapter of the first volume, where it is written that 
‘‘ it really seems as if the story were becoming hopelessly involved.” 


hots are ‘‘rippling blae stars,” birds are ‘‘birdlings,” waggons Crystal—so named, we conclude, by way of contrast, because her 


are ‘corn-wains,” waggoners are “jocund,” pails are ‘ bur- | 


character and conduct are shrouded till the very close in hopeless 


» ‘ ' © 
nished,” petticoats are “linsey,” people are “wed.” A baby | darkness—appears at the opening of the novel as a marvellously 
crows in “an ecstasy of gurglings,” a mother is accustomed to | interesting, mysterious and beautiful vagabond ; later on she also 
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affirms ‘* I am going to be lost too,” and being lost, she leads her 
blind lover a cruel dance in search of her, and it is only at the 
end of the book, in the Highland glen, that we learn what her 
reason was,—namely, because in a girlish passion she had uninten- 
tionally been the :neans of depriving her lover of his sight ; in this 
second determination to be lost, behold the explanation of the 
remaining fraction of misery. All, however, ends well, the hard- 
hearted old father and ne’er-do-weel grandson repent at the 
eleventh hour (or rather 11.59), and die respectively in a bed of 
down and in a watery grave; the blind crystal-hunter is suc- 
cessful; Sir Hugh and Fay are reconciled ; and Margaret alone, 
of those for whom our sympathies are expected, is left without a 
heroine’s proper consolation; she comforts herself, however, by 
joining a High-Church sisterhood and working carpets for oratories. 
The book is not without good points; any girl might read it,—if 
without advantage, at least without more harm than that of waste 
of time ; and it has fancy, though this wants much pruning; and 
force of expression, though unhappily without simplicity. ‘The 
talents of the authoress lie more, we should say, in the direction 
of stilted poetry, than in that of prose fiction. 


PRITCHARD'S HULSEAN LECTURES.* 
Ir is refreshing to find a man of exact and profound science at | 
work in a field where hitherto little but spurious and shallow | 
learning has been employed. ‘The reconciliation of the ‘‘ schemes 
of nature and revelation ” has often proved a subject too tempting 
for the weaker brethren to leave alone, although so difficult that 
both ‘*schemes” have had for the most part to deplore their 
friends,—foolish peacemakers, who only made the war worse. 

When, however, we find a man illustrious in the scientific 
world,—a president of the Astronomical Society, a Hulsean lec- 
turer, and the preacher-in-ordinary (as he-may almost be called) 
to the British Association,—seriously engaged upon the subject, 
we feel that we may expect an argument worth real attention. 

Nor does a perusal of Mr. Pritchard’s writings disappoint this 
expectation. He takes for his motto Pascal’s beautiful saying, 
‘* Nature is an image of Grace,” and endeavours to amplify it iuto 
a scientific demonstration. But he sees in it a thought beyond 
analogy and a likeness closer than any figure or image, and he 
chooses the word ‘continuity ” to express the presence and develop- 
ment of the very same laws and method of action in spiritual things 
with which he is so familiar elsewhere. He holds not only 
that the Scriptures, properly interpreted, fall into an entire harmony 
with science, but that the cardinal principles which so clearly 
pervade them as doctrines are quite perceptibly traceable in the 
natural world as laws. ‘Thus ‘‘I have endeavoured,” he says, ‘‘ to 
show how the great scheme of redemption may be regarded as a 
grand continuation, or rather as the divine climax, of that system 
of intervention and vicarious suffering which not only pervades 
the natural world, but without which merciful alleviation that 
world would become a scene of hopeless misery. Butler, as is well 
known, has already shown the same thing, under the idea of 
analogy, which I here present under the thought of gradation or 
continuity. I then proceed to show how faith in the Redeemer is 
a grand continuation also, or rather is a divine climax, of that 
principle of trustfulness in each othet which forms the very cement 
of the social fabric. Lastly, I have given my reasons for repre- 
senting the restoration or sanctification of man’s moral character 
through communion with God, as in the main a sacred extension 
of that Imitative Principle acting through association which it has 
pleased God to implant in our nature for many wise and moral 
purposes, and which in this case he adorns with His especial 
grace.” 

Taking his stand then on his own more special study, he 
rebukes in the name of science, on the one hand, the shallow 
impatience which from the infinitesimal fragment of human 
experience declaims against the possibility of miracle, and on the 
other, ‘‘ the suspicious timidity of the clergy regarding science and 
scientific men.” ‘Thus :— 


curve in which this universe moves, and from mere terrestrial time, « 
yet too brief to observe a deflection. Wait with the patience of God, and 
this vast universe will have visited other regions of the infinitude of 
| space ; now, and it may be inconceivable circumstances, will have inter. 
| vened ; new combinations of other forces will have been introduced: and 
the rate and the line of the stately progress will all be changed. And a 
it is impossible to indicate at what point of its cosmical orbit this Uyj. 
| Verse may not enter into new circumstances and be subject to new forces 
| thus giving rise to hitherto unknown resultants—to Miracles, if you 
please to assign to them that name—so it seems illogical to Say that the 
occurrence of such results during any particular era of the world’s exist. 
| ence is inconceivable. So this earth and all that is on it and surrounds it, 
| this nature, as we call it, is after all changeful in its constancy, and 
| Various in its uniformity. Constant and uniform alone in this, that it jj 
| under the care of God, with whom alone is ‘no variableness neither 
shadow of turning.’” 
And again, on the other hand, “‘ How unnecessary and hoy 
| suicidal is that timidity, not to use a stronger term, with which 
many religious persons, and, I regret to add, some divines among 
us, receive the successive disclosures of the constitution of natural 
things which of late years have come upon us in thick abundance, 

All, of course, turns on what is the ‘* proper interpretation ” of 
the Scriptures, and to help on a more scientific view of this and its 
general acceptance, without at all departing from the path of 
orthodoxy is the task which our scientific preacher has set himself, 

We may say at once that Mr. Prichard seems to us to have 
gone further towards success in this direction than any other 
author of avowed ‘reconciliation’’ schemes. Probably this ig 
because he approaches the subject from the scientific side, and 
knows so well that “the stars in their courses ” must fight for 
truth, and cannot have their orbits shifted to suit human diff. 
culties and criticism. Rather he feels that these difficulties wil] 
become resolved and adjusted amongst themselves in time, and 
that the study of the ‘* stars in their courses ” may suggest a mode 
and tone of interpretation and criticism which will keep the spirit 
of the Bible whole, though they may break its /etter here and 
there to do so. ‘ May I be permitted to say,” he writes, ‘ thatif 
the progress of knowledge shall, on a calm and impartial review, 
induce theologians somewhat to modify, here and there, a popular, 
or hasty, or merely human interpretation of one or two portions of 
the Divine Revelation, I am quite sure that, with this increase of 
intelligent perception of the will of God, there must be associated 
the exaltation of our reverential love of His Word. At least, I, for 
one, have found it so.” 

Yet if in one place with a fine frankness he surrenders publicly 
for instance, the literal interpretation of the Mosaic cosmogony,— 
while suggesting Hugh Miller's hypothesis of bard-like visions as 
an alternative,—in other places he claims an authority to interpret 
the facts of Nature into harmony with such revealed doctrines as 
Salvation by faith which it will be hard for many to refuse him. 

To form a fair estimate of Mr. Pritchard's position, his four 
British Association sermons and the Hulsean lectures should be 
read consecutively. ‘The first embody his main theme of the 
general continuity of nature and revelation,—while the second 
series treats in detail one important section of it, viz., ** The con- 
tinuity of slowness of progress as a law of created things.” 

The whole form one argument in favour of the thesis that 
‘‘ when properly interpreted the Scriptures are not antagonistic to 
the revelations of human knowledge.” ‘The conditions of interpre- 
tation should be, to take into account (1), the progressive cha- 
racter of the light of revelation; (2), that the divine procedure 
in communicating light to man has uniformly been such as to 
have respect to the capacity of his recipient, and also to communi- 
cate no knowledge which man by the use of his endowments could 
discover for himself ; (3), that the divine method and procedure 
have been exceedingly leisurely and slow. 

With these for his postulates, Mr. Pritchard devotes all his 
ingenuity and zeal, and neither of these is small, to showing in 
his British Association sermons,—(1), the continuity generally of 
the schemes of nature and revelation, as already briefly indicated 
in the extract given above; (2), the analogy of intellectual pro- 
gress to religious growth; (3), the continuity of the human with 
the divine (the climax being the Incarnation); and (4), the ‘tes- 





“When I think of the scheme of nature, so far as it is comprehended 
by us in this 19th century, my mind at once reverts to the grand, 
majestic, ceaseless march of the sun with all that host of material sys- | 
tems which he holds together under the influence of his power. To us | 
men, Measuring as we must measure by our earthly cycles and by our 
tiny units of space, this stately march of the solar universe seems uniform 
in its rate, and definite in the point towards which it tends. But surely 
this uniformity of rate and this straight definite line of progress are only 
apparent, and rise solely from the incalculable sweep of the cosmical 


* Analogies in the Progress of Nature and Grace. Four Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge (being the Hulsean Lectures for 1867), to which are 
added Two Sermons preached before the British Association in 1866 and 1867, by 
the Rey. C. Pritchard, M.A., F.R.S. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co, 


timony of science to the continuity of the divine thought for 
man,” chiefly as shown in the preparation for man’s appearance, 
exhibited in the geological deposits, and even so far back as the 
nebular epoch of our planetary system. We confess that this last 


| argument seems to us somewhat of a two-edged sword, and might 


make for that béte noire of orthodoxy, Darwinianism, almost as 
well as for Mr. Pritchard's thesis. 

‘The Hulsean Lectures draw out with great beauty and force of 
expression the argument from the “ leisureliness” of the Divine 
action as exhibited in the slowness of the creative, the intellectual, 
and the moral processes, to the conclusion that though ‘ all things 
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continue as they were” to the eye of hasty observation, yet the 
Lord may not in fact be delaying His coming, nor His kingdom 
be making no progress. We are greatly tempted to quote several 
assages strikingly fine and impressive, especially from the 
descriptive picture of the great geological coal formations. (p. 11, 
et seq-, Hulsean Lectures); or, again, from the glowing story of the 
« beauty and the joy of life,” through and by means of which the 
edifice of the natural world has been built up. (p. 22). But our 
limits forbid us to give our readers more than the following con- 
cluding sample of Mr. Pritchard’s style of thought and language. 
He is completing his demonstrated protest against the doctrine 
that Christianity is any slower or more halting in its work than 


any other act of God :— 


“They who are familiar with the gross and predominant pollution of 
the heathen world, they who read the terrible description which St. Paul 
ives of it in his Epistle to the Romans, and then compare those appall- 
ing sins with the present moral condition, sad though it be, of the more 
highly civilized portions of the world, cannot, I think, fail to thank God 
and take courage when they view the progress of Christianity, slow as it 
has been. They who confine their survey to the habits of mon in the 
narrower circles which surround their own homes may in the weakness 
of their hearts be ready to despair. One small boat on an inconspicuous 
lake in a narrow corner of the world, once sufficed to contain the whole 
Christian Church, Can any one venture to number those who now in their 
hearts bow to the name of Jesus? Put the matter to the test, can you, 
after all your despondency, think of any one familiar spot in this fair 
Jand of ours, within a radius shall I say of ten miles, or of five, or even 
of a single mile, where yon cannot find the blessed light of a Christian 
example? I confess, I cannot. In all the polished philosophic writings 
of ancient times you cannot find so much as the word which expresses 
the thought of ‘sin’ or of ‘holiness’ in reference to God. Is there a 
village now within the civilization of Europe where those words in the 
pregnancy of their meaning may not be heard as surely as the Lord's 
Day returns? True, it required the force of Christianity during some 
nineteen centuries to abolish slavery ; but it is abolished, or it is hiding 
its head in the shame of stealth. It required many hundred years for 
the establishment of a hospital in Christendom ; but hospitals are estab- 
lished, and they abound. It required more than double that period to 
evolve the idea of a Sunday school, yet they are more numerous now 
than the villages of England. It seems to us late in the day of Chris- 
tianity, when John Howard first understood the exceeding breadth of 
his Lord’s words, ‘I was sick and in prison, and ye visited me.’ 
I presume there is scarcely a prison in Europe now unvisited by 
some rays from the light of Christian charity. It seems late in 
the day for Christians to have understood their Lord’s command, 
Go ye forth into every nation, and make disciples for me—never- 
theless late as is the day, the municipal revenues of the richest 
city in the world would not suffice to maintain the Christian 
missions of the present hour. It is too true that as yet the sword is farfrom 
beaten into the sickle—nevertheless wars cannot now be undertaken 
on the wanton grounds urged for their excuse during even the last fow 
centuries ; and when they are undertaken there is now at least the 
semblance, and I believe the reality, of searching for every expedient 
which may alleviate the cruclty of the result. The respect for human 
life, as the life of a man redeemed, as the life of one not beyond the reach 
of the Spirit of Christ, is increasingly felt by the families and govern- 
ments of every state in Europe; assuredly it is the case amongst our- 
selves, I will attempt no further detail lest I weary you. While I have 
been speaking, the daily scenes with which you are familiar, the 
recollection of the importunity with which you are assailed for the aid 
of your purse, or for the aid of your thoughts and of your personal 
exertion in the cause of Christ, forbid you to despair that the Christian 
faith is either stagnant or effete.” 
We have said that it is evidently one main object with Mr. 
Pritchard throughout all his writings now before us to remove the 
excessive prejudices of the clergy against science, by exhibiting to 
them their own orthodoxy in alliance with loyalty to and famili- 
arity with the most recent developments of science. We happen 
personally to know that this object of his already progresses 
towards attainment, and that the influence of these very sermons 
is producing a most gratifying effect upon certain of precisely the 
class at which he aims. Emollit mores, nec sinit esse (tam) feros. No 
better work in the interest of the ultimate stability of the Church 
could well be undertaken ‘in the present distress,” and we 
heartily wish Mr. Pritchard continued success in his labours. ‘The 
full appreciation of them, by the way, on the part of his ecclesias- 
y y pa 
tical superiors seems chiefly shown by a determination not to 
interfere with them by calling him to any active professional 
duties. To outsiders such treatment of a man who can write and 
preach as Mr. Pritchard does is somewhat perplexing, in these days 
of so much talk about the sad superfluity of ‘ literates.” 





THE LIFE OF SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE.* 
Lapy Easritake puts forward this memoir of her husband 
with such modesty that we have no right to be disappointed. 
According to the title-page, the position occupied by the memoir 
1s purely subordinate, and the opening pages speak of little more 
than a selection of Sir Charles’s early letters. We do not know 
What materials may have been at Lady Eastlake’s disposal, but it 


* Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. (Second Series.) By Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake, With a Memoir. Compiled by Lady Eastlake, London: Murray 








is significant that she gives us least information about the most 
active period of her husband's life, and the one with which she 
must have been best acquainted. If it be urged in reply that with 
the growth of new duties and dignities Sir Charles Eastlake 
ceased to be a painter, and that this memoir is intended to give us 
a painter's life, we can only say that it scarcely ever conveys that 
impression. We hear occasionally of pictures being painted, of 
orders being given, and of works proving successful. But except 
in rare instances, Sir Charles Eastlake’s life seems more that of a 
student or a connoisseur than that of an artist. We are told of 
his extreme humility, that ‘‘no man ever put a lower estimate on 
his own merits and powers,” that “ it never occurred to his single- 
hearted and over-anxious nature that he possessed excellence of 
any kind.” If we add to this diffidence the constant leaning on 
great names, the habitual reference to the classical ages of Italian 
art, the careful study of their practice, for which Sir Charles was 
conspicuous, we miss those features of originality and independence 
without which Art can hardly rise above the tameness of eclecticism. 
Many great painters have been most unjust to their contempora- 
ries. Others have only praised those from whom they feared 
no rivalry. Others have recognized merit because they could 
afford to be generous. But Sir Charles Eastlake always 
appears to have put himself out of the question when any 
brother painter was to be discussed. If he praised, it was not as 
one who had practised art, but as one who had studied it. If he 
blamed (as he did in the case of the Cornelius frescoes at 
Munich), he was certainly brought nearer to our conception 
of an artist. In that instance, his eye and his hand guided 
him to a right judgment; he did not fall back on the distilled 
essence of other men’s thoughts and practice. But at other 
times his chief defect was a scientific impartiality. We trace 
this in his critical works as well as in his familiar letters, and the 
long rambling essay called ‘‘ How to Observe,” which is published 
in this volume, may be taken as a sample. It is vain to look for 
any principles of art or any thread to guide us through the maze, 
but we have many excellent observations on a variety of subjects, 
and we cannot fail to pick up some of the author's familiarity with 
the great schools of painting. 

The reason why we expect more than this from Sir Charles 
Eastlake is that at an early age he showed an aptitude for art 
which ought to have culminated in something greater than he ever 
attained. ‘The letter he wrote to his father from Charterhouse, 
when he was only fifteen, has in it a consciousness of a mission. 
“It is necessary to inform you,” he begins, ‘‘that my profession 
is unalterably fixed—it is that of an historical Painter. My 
enthusiastic propensity for it, my ardent desire to begin my 
studies, and my future reputation as a Painter, require that I 
should leave the Charterhouse immediately.” On his father’s 
complying with the request and removing him from school, the 
boy at once set to work at painting with the utmost diligence. 
Haydon took him as a pupil, and he was soon after admitted 
as a student at the Royal Academy. He talks of rising early, 
drawing in his own room before breakfast, drawing at the Academy 
from half-past nine till five and from six to eight, and then 
occupying himself from eight to twelve with Latin, Greek, and 
drawing. This ought to have been enough to fit him for the career 
of an artist, and yet the results of that career were not commensu- 
rate with this early promise. It may be that, as a publisher's 
clerk said to an author whose volume of poems had proved a 
failure, Eastlake had the artistic temperament, but not the artistic: 
power. It may be that the original genius which was sufficiently 
strong to prompt his devoting his life to historical painting was. 
overlaid by the admiration he acquired for the masterpieces of 
Italian art, and that his mind became contemplative rather than 
active. The zeal with which he threw himself into the work of 
the Fine Arts’ Commission, giving up nearly his whole time 
for a salary which could not have equalled his earnings as a 
painter, shows that some change must have come over 
his youthful aspirations. Of this Lady Eastlake does not . 
seem to be conscious. She even cites as an instance 
of the way in which Sir Charles looked at all things from a 
painter’s point of view, the remark, which appears to us more like 
that of a courtier, that the Prince Consort ‘stood in a strong 
light, which showed his beautiful face to great advantage.” On 
this principle, it might be said that the clergyman who, when 
preaching before the same Prince, took for his text, ‘‘ Thine eyes 
shall see the king in his beauty,” was saturated with the spirit of 
the ancient prophets. We do not mean to imply that being 
brought in contact with Royalty had an injurious effect on Sir 
Charles Eastlake’s reputation as a painter, although it may have 
confirmed him in the new course to which he was gradually being 
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committed. That Sir Charles was not wholly a courtier at this 
time is evident from the phrase which follows that already quoted. 
‘*‘ Two or three times,” he says, speaking of a discussion the Prince 
Consort had with him, ‘‘ I quite forgot who he was—he talked so 
naturally and argued so fairly.” It certainly savours more of an 
unsophisticated painter than of one versed in the ways of Courts 
to suggest that these qualities are seldom met with in princes. 

After all, there was a genuine enthusiasm for Art in Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s self-sacrifice. When his brothers remonstrated with 
him for giving himself up to the Fine Arts’ Commission, he 
replied, ‘‘I prefer a situation in which I can influence the arts of 
the country to a private sinecure.” His praise of Turner, his 
discovery of Fra Angelico, his fear lest an iusurrection in Paris 
should endanger the pictures at the Louvre, his efforts to secure 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's collection for some national institution, 
are full of the same spirit. Although the memoir contains many 
noticeable details which are not strictly connected either with art 
or Eastlake, the most interesting passages belong to both. The 
account of Napoleon’s visit to Plymouth Sound on board the 
Bellerophon, and of the sketches which Eastlake took of him, 
introduces us to a striking incident in the artist's early career :— 

“ Although the vessel was anchored four and a half miles off Plymouth, 
the young painter daily took boat and hovered round, watching for every 
glimpse of the great captive with the keenest attention, and taking rapid 
sketches. His assiduity attracted the notice of Buonaparte, who 
occasionally, by keeping in one position, gave the painter reason to 
believe that he lent himself to his object. He generally made his appear- 
ance at the gangway on the starboard side about six in the evening, 
when he bowed to the spectators assembled by thousands in the boats 
around. ‘When I was nearest him ho stood for about a quarter of an 
hour or more, and seemed to be amused by examining the extent of the 
crowd below him with an opera-glass. At first he appeared with his hat 
on, but, since he has contrived to assemble his visitors at a certain time, 
and the regularity of the thing has assumed more the appearance of a 
levée, he remains with his hat off while he exhibits himself at whole 
length. A suppressed cheer has more than once greeted him on retiring, 
but it was, I suppose, intended as an answer to the very civil manner in 
which he takes leave of the company.’” 

We have mentioned Sir Charles’s judgment upon Cornelius and 
the Munich frescoes as an unusually favourable specimen of art 
criticism. It is not for this reason alone that we quote it. 
Opinions are still much divided on the subject of that painter 
whom the Germans consider the regenerator of modern art, and 
whose works are said to have been received with unbounded ad- 
miration in Paris. More than one attempt has been made in 
England—one, if we mistake not, ouly the other day—to bring 
the same works into public favour by the use of that vague 
declamatory criticism which has answered so well in Germany. 
To this Sir Charles Eastlake’s comments furnish a wholesome 
corrective :— 

“ Cornelius’ works havea grand conception and a sort of condensation 
of the spirit of his subject, but still, something which tells better in words 
than in painting. Ihave observed that Germans and Italians are 
always glad to harangue and describe their pictures, and their works 
naturally look better and more interesting while this commentary is going 
on. It would be wiser if they calculated what effect these pictures would 
have when they are left to tell their own story, which they must do 
sooner or later. This is an important consideration for an artist. The 
colour in these frescoes is absolutely below criticism, the expressions 
vulgar and exaggerated, and the forms by no means pure. A grand 
composition and grand general conception are the chief merits—the 
only merits, The fallen state of criticism and knowledge of art hero is 
very perceptible. The painter is lauded by his brother artists (with 
some exceptions), and, of course, the connoisseurs and the public follow. 
The truth will only be known fifty years hence. Amidst such a world 
of error in all these modern schools it is absolutely necessary to define 
the end and means of art, and to foliow them conscientiously, fearlessly. 
sees Cornelius has departed from nature without rising to a general 
idea: manner, caprice, vulgarity, and ugliness are often the consequence.” 

The years that Sir Charles spent in Rome were naturally the 
most prolific of his artist life, and Lady Eastlake dwells on them 
with a very praiseworthy enthusiasm. Sir Charles entered Rome 
for the first time in company with ‘‘a young Dr. Bunsen, then 
unknown to fame.” A few days after his arrival, he writes of “a 
Dane, called Torwalzen,” as superior to Canova. A summer trip 
into the country near brought the painter into close quarters with 
banditti, and gave him several subjects for pictures. ‘The model 
for one of these, he says, is ‘a bandit’s wife who had been a 
frequent sitter tome. Her first husband was put to death; her 
present one is in the galleys for fifteen years. I hope the act of 
charity she is performing in your picture may destroy these 


associations. She may, at least, be suffered to do good in a 
picture. Even in nature the most contradictory mixture of good 


and bad qualities is one of the peculiarities of these people. ‘I'he 
men robbers are generous and cruel by turns, and the women 
watch over their safety and hazard their lives for them in circum- 
stances very fit for picturesque representation. ‘This has accord- 





i 
ingly given me a hint for several pictures which I have done” 
Our readers will think that such passages as these contradict the 
opening of our review. But though these passages give ugg 
glimpse of the true artist, there are not many of them even in the 
Roman period. ‘The list of Sir Charles Eastlake’s works given jg 
this volume is much longer than the mewoir itself would lead yg 
to expect, and even of the works mentioned in the memoir ouly a 
few survive in the public memory. 

THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE* 
TERE is a tendency in our age, not indeed to neglect the works 
of the great Greek thinkers, but to study them as if they possessed 
only a literary and antiquarian interest, and had no real practical 
bearing upon the problems which we discuss in the broad daylight 
of the nineteenth century. We are apt to look back upon the 
great philosophers of antiquity with a sort of compassionate admi. 
ration, as precocious children whose struggles it is interesting to 
witness, because though little be effected by them, it is surprising 
that with their disadvantages they can accomplish even that little, 
Nor is it at all astonishing that this attitude towards the past 
should be taken by an age of which physical science is so charae- 
teristic that it has usurped in orciaary speech the common name 
of ‘‘science.” Proud of our conquests in a region which Plato 
neglected and Aristotle ineffectually attacked, it is not unnaturally 
that we are disposed to think ourselves equally superior to them 
in other provinces of knowledge. And yet any man who seriously 
applies himself to the study of Plato’s Diulogues, is surprised to 
find how many of the more abstract questions which now agitate 
the world are argued with a comprebensiveness and a subtlety 
not surpassed by any modern philosopher. 

The truth seems to be—however unwilling we may be to believe 
it—that, great as has been the advance in other branches of 
science, ethics has scarcely made any progress since the time of 
Aristotle. ‘The new ideas of morality which have since arisen are 
mainly the offspring of new conditions of the subject-matter of 
ethics, and often the mere extensions and adaptations to altered 
circumstances of the principles which, to Aristotle, were neces- 
sarily narrowed by the limit of the Greek State. A new import- 
ance has been given to certain virtues which occupy a comparatively 
insignificant place in the system of Aristotle, by new relations 
between individuls and peoples which have arisen since his time. 
The extension of commerce, for instance, has given to the virtue 
of truth-speaking an importance which it did not possess for the 
Greeks. Yet this, the most modern of all virtues, is distinctly 
enunciated in Aristotle’s Ethics as belonging to the character of the 
high-minded man. He will not tell a lie because he disdains to 
compass his object by deception. So, again, the virtue of general 
benevolence, which Stoicism claims to have introduced, was new 
only in its extension to the whole of mankind; and this extension 
was the result, not the cause, of the destruction of the system of 
small States in Greece. Several other such instances might be 
mentioned, showing that although a work upon moral philosophy 
founded on a very different form of civilization must be, to 4 
certain extent, obsolete, yet that the /thics of Aristotle are still 
wonderfully complete, considering the changes which have taken 
place in the subject-matter of morals in the course of more than 
two thousand years. Unrivalled as we may hold more recent 
treatises on this or that ethical subject, the /thics of Aristotle are 
unsurpassed as a system of moral philosophy. And not only is 
this book of Aristotle of more value the more fully it is understood, 
but in a certain sense it is, when disembarrassed of a crabbedness 
of style which indicates its unfinished condition and constitutes its 
chief difficulties, more easily understood by the modern student 
than other ancient works upon kindred subjects. ‘The inductive 
method employed is familiar and convincing, and the logical forms 
of Aristotle have taken so deep a root in modern language that 
the argument of the Lthics is often carried on, as it were, in our 
own idiom. Nevertheless, the difficulties arising from the extreme 
condensation of style and general want of arrangement are so great 
that, as has often been remarked, the Nicomachean Ethics have 
rather the appearance of a mass of notes taken from lectures, than 
of a continuous or finished work. 

To the text of the Ethics a great deal of attention has been 
given in the present generation, but how powerless mere scholat- 
ship is even to discover the difficulties in a philosophic work is 
illustrated by the remark of a distinguished Greek scholar that he 
did not consider the Nicomachean Ethics difficult, for that no one 
word was ever used in more than one sense; and yet nobody who 


—————— 





* The Nicomachean Ethies of Aristotle, Newly Translated into English, By Robert 
Williams, B.A., and Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. London: Longmans. 
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hus really tried to trace consistent thought in the same work ean 
doubt that one of its chief difficulties consists in the constant 
ambiguity of words (such as 2v9is, asodnois, reyvn, &e.) 

But the Ethics have been studied of late by men who are philo- 
sophers as well as scholars, and such light has been thrown upon 
them that the student's labours are much lightened. ‘The value of 

the Nicomachean Ethics a3 au educational work has at last been 
fully recognized by one of our U niversities. At Oxford the 
Rhetoric and the Poetics, so much read in the last generation, have 
given place to the Ethics and the Politics of Aristotle. And with 
this recognition comes another: that so long as a book can be read 
and studied only with the help of a dictionary and copious foot- 
notes, it will remain the property of the few who have not only the 
necessary acquirements, but the energy requisite to read with this 
halting and jolting movement. 

It has often been lamented that so few men of considerable 
ability have been found willing to undertake the thankless labour 
of translation. It must have occurred to many students of Aris- 
totle who have read the excellent renderings of fragments of the 
Nicomachean Ethics given by Sir Alexander Grant in his edition, 
to wish that he had undertaken a complete translation ; but when 
the great labour of such a work, the little credit that men attach 
to success in translation, and the liberal censure that is bestowed 
upon failure are taken into consideration, it is wonderful that any 
man of talents equal to the task should be found ready to under- 
take it. 

Such a man, nevertheless, has been found. Mr. Robert 
Williams, who has just published a new translation, appears to 
be in every way fitted for the enterprise. He filled, we believe, 
for some years after he took his degree, the position (at Oxford 
always monarchical) of the ‘ Great Coach.” It might have been 
supposed that such a man would be glad to escape from an author 
necessarily associated in his mind with so much drudgery. But 
Mr, Williams was, it seems, too genuiuely attached to his master 
to be estranged for such a reason as this, and he appears to have 
undertaken the translation of bis greatest work in that way in 
which alone it is likely to be successfully accomplished,—as a labour 
of love. Itis not that there was any lack of translations of one kind 
or another, but that the existing translations of the Nicomachean 
Ethics fell into two classes, neither of which were of any real use 
to a reader unacquainted with the Greek language or desirous of 
gaining a general impression of the book before proceeding to 
study it in detail in the original. On the one hand, there were 
translations like that of Dr. Gillies, which whilst they were read- 
able and written in sufficiently good English, evaded all difficult 
passages, and were in parts almost unrecognizable by readers 
familiar with the original ; on the other hand, there were several 
painstaking literal translations intended merely to guide the pupil 
from sentence to sentence and secure him from making a school- 
boy’s blunders in translating the text. With the last-mentioned kind | 
of translation that of Mr. Williams has nothing in common; from 
the former kind it differs by being scholarly and conscientious, in 
fact by being a translation, not a partial imitation of the original. 
The plan of the work is indicated in the preface. 

“Now that the thoughtful study of Greek philosophy is beginning to 
take its proper place, a translation of the Nicomacheun Ethics, intended 
not so much to aid the tyro in grappling with the difficulties of the 
Greek text, as to reproduce the original in an intelligible and connected 


form for the benefit of the general reader, needs no apology, except on 
the ground of its own demerits.” 





Ona this ground, Mr. Williams's translation seems to require but | 
little apology. He has succeeded in discovering the only way in | 
which such a work as the Lthics can be effectively translated, 
viz., by expanding and unfolding, as it were, the matter con- 
densed in the original, so as to include explanation, when explana- 
tion is necessary, in the English text. How much superior, at least | 
for the purpose of the “general reader,” this plan is to that of a | 
translation into crabbed English, which again has itself to be 
translated in the foot-notes, it is scarcely necessary to point out. 

To give an instance of Mr. Williams’s manner of translation, 
the italics in the following lines mark the supplementary words 
introduced by Mr. Williams from the Posterior Analytics (with 
which Aristotle doubtless presumed his pupils to be already 
familiar), without which the brief phrases in the Ethics could 
scarcely be understood, and which would be ordinarily added in a 
foot-note. 

* Of these [truths immediately apprehended] there aretwo kinds, 
the universal, which is first in the order of nature, and the particular, 
which is first for man, or in the order of'« xperience.” 

Th Liv yap Hii, Ta O2 ATW. 
— Nie. Eth., i. 4, 5. 
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In fact, Mr. Williams seems to have made it a rule to allow no 
obscurities in the English text; he has determined to be in- 
telligible, and has shown that it is a vulgar error to suppose 
that it is impossible to be at once intelligible and faithfal in 
translating an obscure author. And, indeed, a man who has 
studied the works of Aristotle not as isolated treatises, but as 
integral parts of his system of philosophy, will generally be dis- 
posed to agree with Heinsius (from whom Mr. Williams takes his 
motto), “‘ Minus esse obscuritatis in Aristotele quam optarent pro- 
lixissimi interpretes quorum interest ne plus sapiat juventas quam 
ipsi.” But for the general reader the single work must be made 
intelligible and complete in itself, and this seems to bave been Mr. 
Williams's aim. 

Although, however, the plan of avoiding annotations by so 
expanding the English text as to include such explanations of the 
author’s meaning as would ordinarily be added in a foot-note, 
appears to be, on the whole, a wise one, Mr. Williams has perhaps 
trusted rather too much to the intelligence of the reader, who 
really requires some exposition of the meaning of words used with 
a new signification, and who has a right to ask the reason of this 
apparently arbitrary way of dealing with language. 

One of the chief difficulties in translating the Ethics of Aristotle, 
a difficulty which is insuperable and can only be evaded, is that 
words are constantly recurring in the Greek text whose import is 
perfectly well known to us, but for which there is no single 
english equivalent. 

The translator has therefore a choice of two methods of treating 
such words. He may by a paraphrase reproduce iu Kuglish their 
exact meaning ; but when such a word is a frequently recurring 
term in the argument, such a paraphrase introduces as much 
awkwardness into the reasoning as a complicated ‘ function ” 
placed in the stead of a simple algebraical symbol ; on the other 
hand, he may translate such a word by the English word most 
nearly corresponding to it; and this course Mr. Williams has 
adopted. ‘This kind of compromise is no doubt wisely preferred 
to an attempt at paraphrase, but it seems scarcely just to the 
reader to leave him to infer for himself the unusual significations in 
which certain English words are used. ‘To select one out of many 
examples that occur, the word 2¢0»%413; there can be not the slightest 
doubt as to its exact meaning in the Vicomachean Ethics. It is 
that state of mind which enables a man to direct his life well as a 
whole, which points out the means to the right end. It is the 
intellectual side, as it were, of virtue. It is evident at a glance 
that we have no equivalent word. Wisdom is too extensive, for 
it includes knowledge of speculative truth ; and prudence, the word 
selected by Mr. Williams, is too wide on the one hand and too 
narrow on the other. According to the ordinary use of the word, 
a man may be spoken of as prudent whose vices are innumerable 
and notorious, so that there is considerable awkwardness in making 
Aristotle say that he who has prudence has of necessity all virtues. 
Again, it should scarcely be imputed without some sort of apology 
to Socrates that he held that “the virtues were forms of pru- 
dence.” Not that prudence is not perhaps the best single word in 
the English language to stand for gpéyjois; but Mr. Williams 
would have done wisely if he had distinctly pointed out the in- 
adequacy of the Euglish word, and defined it in that extension 
and limitation in which it was to be used in his translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. So again of wisdom, by which Mr. Williams 
sometimes translates the oo2/a of Aristotle, and which covers in its 
ordinary application some of the ground of overs as well as that of 
codia. ‘lhe intelligent reader will doubtless, after coming across 
these words a few times, gather from the context in what special 
signification they are used ; but readers are not all intelligent, and 
however intelligent, are not likely to resent being informed before- 
hand of that which will take them perhaps a little trouble to find 
out. 

Mr. Williams has refrained, and perhaps wisely, from any re- 
arrangement or inversion of the different parts of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics. Such a re-arrangement, if well done, would certainly 
help the English reader very much. ‘The first, second, half the 
third, the sixth, and the later part of the tenth book contain the 
main argument, the different portions of which are severed from 
one another by several treatises on ethical subjects, not brought 
into any special relevancy with the main argument, which they 
would most fitly follow as appendices. ‘They are tacked on to 
it and to each other in the loosest possible way,t and their 
removal to the end of the book would enable the reader to follow 
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the general drift of the argument with greater facility. But the 
enterprise undertaken by Mr. Williams was already a sufficiently 
bold one, and he probably exercised a wise discretion in not 
attempting too much at once. 

It is impossible to criticize a translation in detail without giving 
copious extracts from the original text; and it is rather our 
intention to indicate in a broad way the merit which the trans- 
lator’s work possesses to the general reading public, for whom 
it is especially intended, than to offer a criticism of it to scholars 
and philosophers, with whom it will be certain to meet with the 
consideration it deserves. 
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*,* Errata.—We have to express our regret that several errors of 
the press in the notice of Mr. Beesly’s “Translation of the Annals of 
Tacitus” escaped correction. In the extract which concluded it, the 
word “shattered” was omitted before “army,” and “blanching” was 
printed for “bleaching,” “in yonder” for “on yonder,” “ these gibbets ” 
for “those gibbets,” and ‘how in his” fer “and how in his.” Another 
error must be noticed, though it must have told, detached as was the 
passage from the context, against ourselves rather than against the 
translator. We criticized the phrase ‘“ gloated over the bloodshed in a 
way, which, dregs as it was,” but printed it thus, ‘deep as it was,” a 
phrase which might very well pass. We willingly add Mr. Beesly’s own 
explanation. He too, it seems, has suffered from the printers, who have 
run the two words “ blood” and “ shed ” into one. 

The Contemporary Review, February. (Strahan.)—This number is 
more than usually varied and interesting. The most noticeable article 
is Miss Collet’s essay on “Indian Theism and its Relation to Chris- 
tianity,” reviewing the present position of a movement which has been 
well known for the last forty years as the “Brahmo Somaj.” This 
movement has since 1859 fallen under the influence of a man of great 
powers and strongly marked personal character, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
who is giving to it a development which can hardly fail to influence 
permanently the religious history of India, Christianity, though it has 
achieved undoubted successes with some of the races in the south of the 
peninsula, has to contend against great disadvantages in dealing with 
a large portion of the population, and the “ Brahmo Somaj ” is likely to 
bo, if not exactly an antagonist, a powerful rival. It gains many re- 
cruits, we learn, from the Christian schools, and even those who think 
least favourably of it will not grudge its success, at least as against the 
Positivism which seems the most common alternative. The whole 
articlo is full of interest, but we may notice one fact of peculiar signifi- 
cance to those who study the history of religious emotion. The Indian 
preacher seems to insist, as strongly as any revivalist can do, on the 
necessity of a marked “conversion,” separating by a chasm, as it were, 





the now life of the believer from the eld. Other teachers besides 
Keshub Chunder Sen may learn much from Miss Collet’s admirable | 
remark on the error of “not discriminating between the essential ele- | 
ment of the heart's allegiance to God as the Perfect Goodness, and the | 
secondary element of an abidingly conscious communion with Him.” Mr. 
W. G. Humphry’s painstaking examination of Dean Alford’s “ Revision 
of the Authorized Version” must be reckoned as a contribution of no 
slight value to the great work which both author and reviewer have at 
heart. Among the other articles, a shrewd and lively essay ‘On the 
Social Position of the French Clergy,” by Mr. Phipps Onslow, is specially 
attractive. 

A History of the Island of Cape Breton, &c. By Richard Brown. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The author has produced a large book, too | 
large, we fear, for the interest our colonies have for us, and not put in | 
a vory happy form. We revolt against long letters “addressed to | 
the youth of the province,” which no one would write or read. But there | 
is abundance of interesting information. Among the chief features of | 
this island are the Sydney coal-field, occupying an area of 250 miles | 
and its Mediterranean Sea, called the Great and Little Brus d‘Or | 
Lakes, which cover 450 square miles in the interior of the island, are | 
eonnected with the sea and with each other, and are navigable through- | 
ont. The discovery of the island Mr. Brown is inclined to attribute to | 
the Norwegian rovers of the tenth century. The historical part of the | 
book consists largely of details of the rivalries between French and | 
English colonists, and of the struggles between the two countries for | 
the possession of the territory, interspersed with ghastly tales of 
massacres by the Indians. These Indians went by the name of Mic-| 
macs, and do not appear to have differed materially from the other tribes 
of the same race. One of their practices, a very rigorous procoss of | 
selection, was to immerse every new-born infant in the coldest water | 
that could be found and to pour fish oil down its throat. The friendship 
of these natives seems to have been conciliated by the French settlers 
with singular success, a success which the Anglo-Saxon race, with its at 
best ill-concealed contempt for inferior peoples, has never attempted to 
emulate. An Englishman may go some way in making himself at home 
with “savages,” but he draws the line somewhere; he will not, for 
instance, dance and sing at their feasts, as these French “ coureurs | 
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Pepys (Samuel), Memoir of, Comprising his Diary, & vO. ++...(Warne) 3 6 
Randolph (Bp.), Lectures on Theology, Vol 3, 8VO  ....sececeeseeeeeeeeees (Rivington) 76 
Recess Studies, ed by Sir A. Grant, Svo ............ (Edmonston & Douglas) 12 0 
Report of Church Congress at Liverpool, 8VO .....c.cccserseceeseereesenees (Rivington) 49 
Rhodes (M. J.), Visible Unity of the Catholic Church, 2 vols $vo...... (Longman) 21 0 
Robinson (U. J.), History of the Castles of Herefordshire, 4to......... (Longman) 25 0 
Scott's (Sir W.), Miscellaneous Works, vuls 7 and 8, 12mo ......... (Black)—each 36 


 ——e 
des bois” are said to have done. These trappors even seem to haye done 
& missionary work among the tribes which had a success of its g 
which at all events invested them with an extraordinary influence 
The Treaty of Paris in 1763 gave Cape Breton with other territories tp 
the English. It is said that the Navy of France suffered much by the 
loss of the North American fisheries. Tho last letter furnishes statis. 
tics of the island up to the present date. The book is furnished wit, 
maps and illustrations. 

So Runs the World Away. By Mrs. A. ©. Steele. 3 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Everyone will be charmed with the sweetness and graca of 
the picture which occupies the earlier part of the first volume. Ths 
simple-hearted old gardener, who takes care of the deserted seat of the 
Mowbrays, with the girl Azalea, whom he has reared for his own, ang 
who grows up into a boauty something like that of her home, a domain 
which human care keeps from becoming savage without subduing it, arg 
admirably-drawn characters. When Azalea is claimed by her real father, 
and the scene is changed to Brighton, much of Mrs. Steele’s power seems 
to desert her. The story is amusing enough, but almost everything is 
caricatured, and the scrapes into which Azelea falls on her introduction 
into fashionable life read something like the adventures of Mr, 
Winkle, and are out of harmony with the whole sentiment of the book. 
As the reader goes on—and it is only fair to say that he will have no 
difficulty in going on—his feelings will probably be changed. He will 
think, if he has the fortune to be acquainted with the original, that 
Mrs. Steele is imitating ‘‘ Ouida.” The picture of Lady Diana, the 
selfish, faithless, intriguing beauty, is drawn in that artist’s manner, 
and makes, we need hardly say, a very evil picture. We begin to think 
that we are going to have a vulgar story of profligacy and crime, but 
we have to change our opinion again. The story of Azalea is, indeed, 
needlessly, and we cannot but think unnaturally, painful, but the 
Nemesis which overtakes the wickedness of the Circe of the tale is 
conceived with much dramatic power. The final scene, in which she 
begs for pardon with an earnestness of which she does not herself 
know, so ingrained is the falsehood in her, whether it be real or no, is 
very clever indeed. Mrs. Steole tells us in her epilogue that she 
dislikes stories written to point a moral, yet she herself seems to write 
with such a purpose. “The motto of life,” she says, ‘is imperfection.” 
Is there nothing nobler, then, than this? She would write, we need not 
say a better, but a pleasanter book, if she did not start and finish with 
the misanthropic motto which she takes for the title of her book. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











————_>———_ 
Armstrong (W.), Wrestliana, 1824 to 1859, 120 .......ccccecsereeeeereeees (Simpkin) 16 
Baxtor (R. D.), English Parties and Conservatism, Svo .... -...(Bush) 20 
Baylee (J.), Introduction to the Study of the Bible, 3 vols 8vo. (Partridge) 21 0 
Baylee (J.), Verbal Inspiration, Cr 8V0 ........cccecceceereeneceeee ...(Partridge) 1 
Birks (T. R.), Victory of Divine Goodness, CY 8VO ..s..ecceceersessereeeee (Rivington) 


.(Morgan & Chase) 


é 

Boardman (W. E.), Higher Christian Life, 12mo.,. 1 
seoseeeee(StPahan) 5 
5 

1 

4 


Bramston (M.), Cecy’s Recollections, cr Svo......... 
Bruce (J.), Life of Gideon, illustrated and applied ., 
Carter (T. T.), Guide to Heaven, er 8vo . 
Church (The) and the Age: Essays, 8vo 
Collier (W. F.), History of the British Empire, 

Denison (Sir W.), Varieties of Viceregal Life, 2 vols 8vo....... 
Dodd (H.), The Epigrammatists, a Selection of Ancient and Modern Times, 


(dmonston & Douglas) 
(Rivington) 
















2mo. 






























...(Edmonston & Douglas) 50 


Seton (G.), Gossip about Letters and Letter-Writers 26 


Shipley (O.), The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 12mo... 







Smiley (S. F.), Who is He? 320 ..........c0cceseeceerseneee 
Smith (J. H.), Treatise on Elementary Algebra, cr 8vo, 
Smith and Hall's English-Latin Dictionary, royal 8vo ........ 


Smith's Smaller English-Latin Dictionary, by Robson, cr 8vo., 
Taylor (R.), New Zealand and its Inbabitants, 8vyo .. . 
Thomas (U, R.), Notes of Sermons at Bristol, 8vo 












Stoughton) 3 





Timbs’s Year-Book of Facts, 1870, 120 ..........cc,ccceeesereeeeeeees (Lockwood) 5° 
Van Lennep (H. J.), Travels in Asia Minor, 2 vols 8vo . ....(Murray) 24 0 
Ward (T.), First Lessons in Inorganic Chemistry, l2mx . Heywood) 2° 


Wetherfleld (G. M.), The Debtors’ Act, 1869, 12mo ....... (Longman) 1° 
Williams (1.), The Holy Week, 12mo ...(Rivington) 9 

Wood's Illustrated Natural History of Man, vol 2, royal 8vo ........./Routledge) 20 ? 
Wood (H. T.), Reciprocal Influence of English & French Literature (Macmillan) 26 
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Jt ss particularly requested that ail applications 
tor copies of the SPECT AT OR, and communi- 
‘cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

Tunus oF SuBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Balf- Yearly, 15s. 2d. ; Quarterly, 7s. Td.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 
by post, 7d. 

#,* The SPECTATOR is duly registered for 
transmission abroad. 





READING CASES 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


piciasciaci ee 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 50th August, 

1851, Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. _ ‘ 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the uso 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connecied with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1870. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
H. , -s. & & 
‘ 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist's Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hate suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


IELD’S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 

SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully scented, and 
“¥ORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume. Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 

Wholesale—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 

LAMBETH, S.E. 

IELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d 
per tablet. 











See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
Gppetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 
WASTING. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
ial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
Preventing nausea when taking it, while they alse 
eficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
<annot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
4nd all Chemists —NoTe.—Savory and Moore's name 
trade mark on each bottle, 


RTIFICIAL ADAMANTEAN 
TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKELL, Dentist, of 25 
over square, has invented the method of fixing 
#eth by atmospheric pressure, that to remove would be 
bpossible except at the will of the wearer. Fixed 
Without the slightest pain or removal of stumps. A set 
of teeth £5; single tooth, 5s; Mr. F. Eskell’s new 
works on the teeth: “Scientific and Painless Dentis- 
&y,” being a popular exposition of the dentistry of the 
present p gh post free 12 stamps; also “ The New 
m of Dentistry,” eighth edition, 6 stamps. Con- 
Sultations free, 4 . ' 











COMPANY. Established 1836, 
Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of 
£50 each. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000. Reserve Fund, £500,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
Thos. Tyringham Bernard, Esq. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. 
John William Burmester, Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. 
Frederick Francis, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
Lord Alfred Hervey, 
William Champion Jones, Esq. 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
James Morley, Esq. 
William Nicol, Esq. 
GENERAL MANAGER—William M‘Kewan, Esq. 
Curer [NspectorR—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
INSPECTORS OF BRANCHES—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and 
C. Sherring, Esq. 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT—James Gray, Esq. 
SECRETARY—F. Clappison, Esq. 
HEAD OFFic#, 21 Lombard street. 
MANAGER—Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 
ASSISTANT-MANAGER—William Howard, Esq. 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Proprietors, held on THURSDAY, the 3rd February, 
1870, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon - street 
Station, the following Report for the Year ending 
the 3lst December, 1869, was read by the Secretary :— 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq., in the Chair. 

In presenting to the Proprietors the balance-sheet 
of the Bank for the half-year ending the 3lst December 
last, the Directors have the pleasure to report that, 
after paying interest to customers, and all charges, 
allowing for rebate, and making provision for 
bad and doubtful debts, the net profits amount to 
£87,669 195 10d. This sum, added to £6,225 178 7d, 
brought forward from the last account, produces a total 
of £93,895 17s 5d. 

The usuil dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year is 
recommended, together with a bonus of 24 per cent., 
both free of income-tax, which will absorb £35,000, and 
leave £3,895 173 5d to be carried forward to Profit and 
Loss New Account. The present, added to the June 
dividend, will thus be 17 per cent. for the year 1869, 

The Directors have to announce the retirement of 
John Fleming, Esq., from the Board, and the election 
of Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq., in his stead, 

The Directors retiring by rotation are—Frederick 
Francis, Esq. Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq., and 
Frederick Harrison, Esq., who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

The dividend and bonus (together £1 14s a share), 
free of income-tax, will be payable at the Head 
Offiee, or at any of the Branches on and after Monday, 
the iith inst. 


| Pe and COUNTY BANKING 


BALANCE SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, 
3lst December, 1869. 





Dr. £ s. a. 
To capital paid up. 1,000,000 0 0 
To Resorve Fund .........cccccessereesseeseens 500,000 0 0 


To amount due by the 
Bank for customers’ £ 8. d. 
ba lances, &c, ......... 13,305,679 14 10 

To liabilities on ac 
ances, covered 
BECUTILICS ....c0ceecceeee 





2,068,856 17 11 
——— 15,374,536 12 9 





To profit and loss ba- 
lance brought from 
last account,.......... . 

To gross profit for the 
half-year, after mak- 
ing provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, 
VIZ. .rcccccceee 


250,478 6 0 


256,704 3 7 


£17,131,240 16 4 





Cr. 
By cash on hand at head 
office and branches, 
and with Bank of Eng- £ s. d. £ s. a 
Tand...c.ccccccsescoccccceess 1,995,538 14 3 
By cash placed at call 
and at notice, covered 
by securities ............ 1,846,023 16 1 
—_——_—— 3,841,562 10 4 
Investments, viz. : 
By Government and 
guaranteed stocks ... 1,370,628 0 7 
By other stocks and 
securities 


seeeeeeeereenes 


61,073 10 4 
—_—_——. 1,431,701 10 11 
By discounted bills and 

advances tocustomers 

in town and country 9,402,260 8 8 
By liabilities of cus- 

tomers for drafts ac- 

cepted by the bank, 

AS PCT CONEIA,....0.00008 2,068,856 17 11 
—LL A717 «6 7 
By freehold premises in Lombard street, 

and Nicholas lane, freehold and 

leasehold property at the branches, 
with fixtures and fittings................. 
By interest paid to customers ..... a 
By salaries and all other expenses at 
head office and branches, including 
income-tax on profits and salaries ... 


£17,181,240 16 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





241,342 
44,416 


on 
a. 





101,101 0 7 








Dr. 

To interest paid to customers, as above £44,416 3 7 
To expenses, as above W1lolL 0 7 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to 

WOW BCOVUME ..crccccccccrccrccrccccecccscsoconce 17,291 2 0 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the half- 

DOU sncucpiverseustinevascevuvediauerpesssseneetee 60,000 0 0 
To bonus of 2} per cent. .. «» 25,000 0 0 
To balance carried forward ..........c0000« 8,895 17 5 


£256,704 3 7 





Cr. 
By balance brought forward from last 
account 
By gross profit for the half-year, after 
making provision for bad and doubt- 
ful debts 


£6,225 17 7 





250,478 6 0 





£256,704 3 7 
We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
—e and wa found the same to be correct. 
igned) ILLIAM NORMAN, ; 
H. SWAINE, \ Auditors. 
London and County Bank, January 27, 1870. 


The foregoing Report having been read by the 
Secretary, the following Resolutions were proposed, 
and unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the Shareholders. 

2. That a Dividend of 6 per Cent. together with a 
Bonus of 2} per Cent., both free of Income Tax, be 
declared for the Half-year, ending the 31st December, 
1869, payable on and after Mond:y, the 14th inst., and 
that the Balance of £8,895 178 5d be carried forward to 
Profit and Loss New Account. 

3. That Frederick Francis, Thomas Stock Cowie, and 
Frederick Harrison, Esqs., be re-elected Directors of 
this Company. 

4. That William Norman, Richard Hinds Swaine, 
and William Jurdine, Esqs., be elected Auditors for the 
current year. 

5. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

6. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
the auditors of the Company for their services during 
the past year. 

7. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
the General Manager, and toall the other officers of the 
Bank, for the zeal and ability with which they have 
discharged their respective duties. 

(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 


The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was 
resolved, and carried unanimously ;— 

8. That the cordial thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to William Champion Jones, Esq., for his able 
and courteous conduct in the chair. 

(Signed) WILLIAM NICOL, Deputy Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes, 

(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary 

ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 

_4 COMPANY.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company, at 
the rate of Six per Cent. for the Half-year ending 31st 
December, 1869, with a BONUS of Two-and-a-Half per 
Cent., will be PAID to the Proprietors, either at the 
Head Office, 21 Lombard street, or at any of the Com- 
pany's Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY, the 14th 
inst.—By order of the Board, 

W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 

21 Lombard street, Feb. 4, 1570. 


N ONTE CHRISTO CATTLE 
1 STATION, Curtis Island, Queensland. 

This eligible property, consisting of a well-grassed 
and watered cattle run of eighty-eight square miles, 
with pre-emptive right to purchase of 2,137 acres, 
dwelling-house, offices, stockyards, &c., newly erected, 
and comprising all modern improvements, with a well 
selected mob of cattle,—will be sold by auction at 
Sydney, New South Wales, in the month of June next, 
unless previously disposed of by private contract. This 
station offers a most eligible opportunity for realizing a 
fortune in a few yoars.—For plan and further parti- 
culars apply to Messrs. WESTALL and ROBERTS, 7 
Leadenhall! street, London, E.C. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 

street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 











EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per ceut., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
perannum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 


London. By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| inaeaate SOLIDAIRES 





for FLOORING 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 
Cleveland Works, 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR — 
GENUINE. 


PREPARED 


Is 





SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a falg 


naine are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





——_ 





— } 


K EYLESS 


a 


j JATCHES 


LUDGATE HILL 


COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Gold, £10 10s, 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30, 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
See the IlJustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, 
AND OLD BOND STREET. 


£15 15s, £21, £30, £35, £45; 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS. and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 

Broad street.—Established 1807, 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
, Specially prepared fer sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage be 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is Sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d: postage, 1s 10d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

7 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 














MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTGRE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ng worn round the body, while the re- | 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 6s 
per ream 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 48 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1.000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap. 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (tive ours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


XJODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

\& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

)} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 1s Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 

H*s! EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 











used so many years, signed * L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Tug 
W . 


ORLD 





PURE CLARETS. 
No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire) 
3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaus = 
5,—Dessert Claret...(Fine fllavoury Bordeaux)... 36 


T. 0. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


I EDGES and BUTLER, 155 Regent 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherehé 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab 
lished A.D. L667. 
Cluret...at 14s, 
Sherry ... 
Champagne 






fF 









24s, 393, 368, to 84s per doz 
8, 42s, 48s, to Gis , y, 
48s, 60s, 66s, to 738 ,, , 


18s, § 
243, 30s, 


36s, 42s, 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, st 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


* A ANDALU ZG A*—= 
4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Sauts 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
B.C. 
Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 253 and dts 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exaibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the fluest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co, 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 
\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
4 _ VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 6 Ma 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each 
Price 378 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 83.—Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 

TQ REMEDY for INDIGESTION 
LN — equals MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of 
PEPSINE, as recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s by all Pharmacea- 
tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS 
MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton row, Bussel 
square, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS,—Protectors of 
Health—In the hand-to-hand struggle for exis 

ence in the present day good health is everythings 
when it is lacking all enjoyment is excluded, and com- 
petency is too often reduced to poverty. Holloways 
purifying, digestive, and laxative Pills are admirably 
adapted for restoring soundness to invalids whose 
functions are so feebly or irregularly performed that 
life itself seems most precarious. The stomach has its 
many maladies removed by a judicious use of these 
Pills; the torpid low liver is roused by them to active 
ion; the kidneys are Isindly encouraged to greater 
the bovvels arc greatly stimulated ; and every 
c iat its natural 














other organ subserving digestion is placec 
standard, and better fitted for its duties. 





A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 


should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


What it buckles up, it locks up. 


Before you buy a Portmanteaa 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 
BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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panei. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 


in all Countries and Times, especially in England and France. By ANDREW 
STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Jugt ready. 


MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of 
Dibster. By JABS GRANT, Author of “ The Great Metropolis,” ‘‘ The Religious 
Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 8vo, with Steel Portrait. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. (On the 20th, 

BENEATH the WHEELS. A Novel. By the 
‘Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” “ Patience Caerhydon,” &c. 
8 vols. 

sTRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS. 
ANovel. By the Countess VoN BoTuMer. 3 vols. 

The LILY and the ROSE. A Story of the Untruth 
ofa True Heart. By Ganriet H. Harwoop. 3 vols. 

WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Noucuerre Carey, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Mem« ries.” 2 vols. 

VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Crecit Grirrrira, 
Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols, 

In 3 vols. 


The BARONET’S SUNB EAM. A Novel. 
GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. Leovoip 


FARJEON. 2 vols. 
SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. 


FRANCIS. 2 vols. 


By Francis 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JONN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
By Freperic SeeBOuM. The Second Erlition, revised and enlarged. 
¢,* The additional matter in the present e lition relates chiefly to the connection 
of CoLeT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 


arrival of ERASMUS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











Price 6d, unstamped; 7d, stamped. 
HE GRAPHIC for SATURDAY, February 5, will contain 
the following Engravings by the most eminent artists :—Twixt Axe and 
Crown—Site of the Art Exhibition at Rome—NSeven Portraits of Brazilian Generals 
—Street Plug during the Frost—Japanese Ladies—A London Slide—A Gale in the 
North Sea—Winter Feeding in Windsor Park—Christ Church Meadow, Oxford— 
Domesday Book—Portrait of Colone! Boxer—Colonel Boxer’s Inventions—The Pro- 
jectile Anchor,—and all the news of the week, &c. The GRAPHIC is also published 
in parts, price 2s 6d; Parts I. and IL. now ready. The GRAPHIC Portfolio, for 
holding loose numbers, price 2s 6d, can be obtained at the Office, 190 Strand. 


NGLICAN CONVENT, Oxford.—The BUILDER, of 
THIS WEER, 4¢., or by post 5d., contains :—View and Plan of the Convent 
of the Holy Trinity, Oxford—Porirait of Mr. Charles Barry—The Materials for 
Sound Houses—Mortuaries for Large Towns—Terra Cotta ; and other Papers, with 
Art News and Notes of Sanitary Works, Drainage, Water, Church Building, &c. 
1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


\ ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
4 











CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 

VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 





ALL THE 
ALL THE 


| LIBERAL 


shoe 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST WORKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS IN RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF POETRY AND FICTION, 
BEST WORKS IN MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 
AND 

PRINCIPAL REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 

ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Tux New SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY, 





NAMES OF 


Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may 


also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester, and 
Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


(by order) from all 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New OxrorD street, LONDON. 
City Orrice, 4 KING sTREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


On Monday next, in 8vo, price 1s, 
POLICY a FAILURE? 

By EXPertvs. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 





NOPYRIGHT PROPERTY.—The careful attention of the 
J owners of Copyright property is particularly directed to a paper on this 
subject in the February number of FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
On Thursday next, in Svo, price 5s, cloth. 
LAND QUESTIONS PLAINLY STATED and 
ANSWERED. By JouHN GeorGE MAcCartny, of Cork. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


_ 


London: 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
M IND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES of LIFE. By 
F JAMES FLAMANK, Author of “The Curate of Steinhollt,” &. 

“ The essays may be read not without pleasure and not without instruction.”"— 
Illustrated London News. 

“A reference to the opinions expressed by ancient philosophers and modern 
savans are of frequent occurrenco in the essays as well as the supplementary dia- 
logues. <A few anecdotes and fragments of biography are also introduced, forming 
an occasional pleasant break in the prevailing strain of moralizing which charac- 
terizes both sections of the work.”"—Jforning Post. 

“We have said quite enough, we hope, to recommend this interesting and 
valuable book to the attention of our readers.”—/Press and St. James's Chronicle. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








“Just published, Is 6d, per post, 20 stamps. 
or COLONIAL QUESTION—OUR RELATIONS with 
the COLONIES and CROWN COLONIES. An Attempt of the Passage 
between Scylla and Charybdis. With some Remarks on Pilots 
London: EVWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 





Just published, Is; per post, 13 stamps. 
IRISH LAND QUESTION. By James SAanpEerson, 
Pall Mall East, London. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 





ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, | 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 33-inch ivory handles 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting | : 
& natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
pared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth. and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 





Ditto, with silver ferules 


ILLIAM 


YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
J most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at prices that are 
remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Ivory Handles.—Per doz. 


34-inch tine ivory balance handles 
4-inch ivory balance handles 
4-inch fine ivory handles .,.. 
4-inch finest African ivory.. 






Ditto, with silvered blades. 
Nickel electro-silver handles 
Ss. 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 

For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free), 

The February Number now ready, 
Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments 


Crvrs, 
\Table.) Dsert.|per pr. 





esmesnese 13 10 t . | CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
18 14 9 will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
21 16 9 | reliable guide. 
, ol Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 








33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 


6 | Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
\ URIATEof AMMONIA LOZENGES. 

i In bottles, 2s. Useful for bronchitis, by loosen- 

ing the phlegm and relieving violent fits of coughing. 


=] 
— 
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ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andasfirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
Testores front teeth, and prevents decay. 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A meuth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
Cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


XYGENATED WATER for 








ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard. With the present Railway 
Facilities the cost of delivering goods to the most 
distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8S, BURTON will always, when desired, 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the 









INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
Wo the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
Pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health, 

Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
| Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments 
| Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
| at the Manufactory, Suho square, Loudon. 





| Camomile Pills. 
, | eruciating pain 
JAMS, | 


highest | 








P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment iu Ordinary to the Queen 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—Dec. 31, 1867.) 
277 OXFORD STREET, London. 





NDIGEs TIO N— 

“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty | owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit [have derived from taking Norton's 
For a length of time I suffered ex 
from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benetit at all, bat after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills | was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene 
tit of those who may thus itflicted.—L am, gentle 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMUMILE PILLS. 


be 





STEW ARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS. from 7s 6d to £30. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free—406 and 66 STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL. 
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NEW WORKS. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE. Edited by J. A. 


Frovupm, M.A. No.II. New Series, FEBRUARY, 1870. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Mr, MILL on the SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Sir Henry Taylor, .C.M.G., 
D.C.L 


.C.L. 
The FATE of PARAGUAY. By Thomas W. Hinchliff. 
The ENCLOSURE of COMMONS. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
RAMBLES. By Patricius Walker, Esq—STILL in DEVON. 
WESTWARD: a Grandfather's Dream. VI. 
A BISHOP of the TWELFTH CENTURY. By the Editor. 
STRANGE DISCOVERIES RESPECTING the AURORA. By Richard A. 
tor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
The MERCHANT and HIS WIFE: an Apologue for the Colonial Office. 
OUR RULE in INDIA. 
JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, the Modern Prince. Book 1V.—Chaps. 6 to 8. Book V. 
—Chap.I. (To be concluded in the next Number.) 
LITERARY and MUSICAL COPYRIGHT. By Roberton Blaine. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir WruuiAM DENISON, K.C.B, late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Governor of Madras. With 2 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


LETTERS on the LAND QUESTION of 


IRELAND. By WiLtiaAM O'CONNOR Morris, the Zimes' Special Commis- 
sioner, Republished by permission. Post 8yo, 6s. 


GELECTIONS from SPEECHES of EARL 
RUSSELL, 1817 to 1841; and from DESPATCHES, 1859 to 1865, With 
Introductions. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


PILGRIMAGES in the PYRENEES and 


LANDES. By Denys ShyNe LAWLOR. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and 
Vignette, 15s. 


A RTISTIC COOKERY : a Practical System 
suited for the use of the Nobility and Gentry, and for Public Entertain- 


ments. By URBAIN DuBois, Chef de Cuisine to the King and Queen of 
Prussia. 4to, with 80 Plates, 42s. 


GOP IN HISTORY; or, the Progress of 


Man's Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By Baron BUNSEN, 
D.Ph., D.C.L., D.D. Translated from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 
Vol. IIL, 8vo (completion), 12s. 


LATIN and TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM : 


an Historical Sketch. By the Rey. GeorGe W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Feap., 8vo, 4s 6d. 


(CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student's Edition, revised and cond 1 into 


na 
S1xtTu EDITION, increased from 1,644 to 1,865 pages, crown 4to, cloth, 36s: also 
in morocco and russia, kepy 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


The present Edition has been again carefully revised throughout; and th, 
brevity has been studied, the number of pages has been increased by one-cightt 
Much of this increase is due to a collation of the copious Greek-German Lexico th, 
Palm and Rost, and of the last numbers of Dindorf’s Stephanus; much algo on 
length at which the forms of Irregular Verbs have been treated,—an addition ; 
which full acknowledgments ought to be made to the exhaustive ligt of then 
Verbs by Mr. Veitch, lately published at the Clarendon Press, 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PREss, and published by MACMILLAN and ¢, 
London, publishers to the University. a, 





THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE's 
“JUVENTUS MUNDI? 


GODS AND MEN OF THE HEROIC AGE, 
Is Now Ready, in crown 8vo, with Map, price 10s 64, 


“The Homeric poems paint for us in vivid colours the young world of Groog. 
They show us how men lived, thought, talked, acted at a very remote Period, ang 
while human society was in its infancy. These manners, customs, ideas, institu 
tions lie, of course, embedded in the text, so that careless readers—or those w ‘ 
read only for the enjoyment of the poetry, the splendour of which, as Mr. Gladstons 
beautifully says, ‘dazzles the eye as with whole sheets of light,’—pass them over 
without notice. It is the business of the present book to draw them out of their 
obscurity, and present them to the attention of the reader in clear, distinct Outline 
with all that they may reasonably be supposed to imply. It is an exercise pee. 
liarly fitted to Mr. Gladstone's acute, fertile, and subtle intellect."—Guardian, 


A DICTIONARY of CONTEMPORARY 


BIOGRAPHY. By FrepeRicK MARTIN, Author of “ The Statesman’s Yegr. 
Book.” Extra fcap. 8yo, 6s. [This day, 


THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of 
ENGLISH and FRENCH LITERATURE in the EIGHTEENTH cpy. 
TURY. By H. T. W. Woop, B.A., Clare College, Cambridge. Crown sy 

2s 6d, [This day, ; 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By G. Y, 


Cox, M.A., late Esquire Bede! and Coroner in the University. [This day. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 88 6d. 


MESS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

pi SKETCHES, 1852-1868. Containing:—The Emperor Nicholas, Duchess of 
Kent, Lord Palmerston, Lord Brougham, Archbishop Whately, Father 
Matthew, Lady Byron, Miss Mitford, Charlotte Bronté, Lord Macaulay, and 
many others. [This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





One Volume; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S,, late 13th Light 
Dragoons, Author of “ Personal Memoirs of Charles II.,” &c. Post 8vo, 


10s 6d. (On Tuesday next. 
TRELAND : Industrial, Political, and Social. 
By JoHN NICHOLAS MurRPHY. 8yo, 12s. [On Monday next. 


pRish LAND QUESTIONS PLAINLY 


STATED and ANSWERED. By Joun GrorGe MacCartuy, of Cork. 
8yo, 5s. (On Thursday next. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, compiled 


by Henry George LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church; and RoBERT 
Scott, D.D., Master of Balliol College. Sixth Edition, revised and aug- 
mented. Crown 4to, 36s. 


PARRY'S NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK 


GRAMMAR. Intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer, 
12mo, 3s 6d.; or in Two Parts, Accidence, 2s 6d. Syntax, 28. 


ENGLISH STYLE; or, a Course of Instruc- 


tion for the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. By G. F. Grauam. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected. Feap. Svo, 6s. 


_ . 
RITUAL of the ALTAR; or, the Communion 
Office, with Rubrical Directions, Private Prayers, and Ritual Music. Edited, 
with an Apology for the Book, by the Rey. OnBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Feap. 
8yo, with Plate, 5s. 


ANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. Translated by E. ATKINSON, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged; with a Coloured Plate 
and 698 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, lis. 


- e a ae ° . 

QO* FOOD, its Varieties, Chemical Composi- 
tion, Nutritive Value, Comparative Digestibility, Physiological Functions and 
Uses, Preparation, Culinary Treatment, Preservation, Adulteration, &c. By 
H. Letuesy, M.B., M.A., Medical Officer of Health for the City of London 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. By 


F, Epwarps, Jun, New Edition, re-written, enlarged, and adapted for 
popular reading ; with Portrait and 149 Illustrations. Royal 8yo, 12s. 





Ready this day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FOR RICHER, FOR POORER. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &c. 
SmuiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place 





The SECOND EDITION of 
THE 


HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN, 
A GASCON STORY, 


Will be ready in a few days. 
Situ, ELpgR, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





Post 8vo, 68. 


WHAT HER FACE SAID: 


THE STORY OF FIVE MONTHS, 


AS RELATED TO A FRIBND. 
By JANE HEPPLESTONE. 
Situ, ELpgr, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 
{n 1 vol. crown $yo, cloth, 3s 6d, 768 pp. 
PEPYS’ DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Verbatim Reprint of the Original Edition published in 1828, 5 vols., Edited by 


Lord BRAYBROOKE, will be immediately issued, with seven steel portraits, arranged 
as a Frontispiece, full index, and introductory preface by John Timbs. 


FREDERICK WARN and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





A COMPANION TO “ HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS.” 


In large crown Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth, new style, 960 pp. 


THE EVERY-DAY BOOK 


OF 


MODERN LITERATURE. 


Compiled and Edited by the late GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, Author and Editor of 
“The Manual of Dates.” 

The “ Every-Day Book" is intended to provide a daily short reading for thos 
who havo little leisure for study; containing in its pages 365 Extracts from all the 
best Authors of Essays, Fiction, History, Travels, Poetry, Divinity, &c., from the 
days of Elizabeth to the present day. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


FRepeRicK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent garden. 
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(2 . 
A GRADUATE of LONDON, resident 


f England, receives SIX PRIVATE 
in prospectus oa application to the Rev. 
Pur BrowN, B.A., Romsey. References: Rev. 
Boum’ Gotch, LL.D., Bristol; J. Russell Reynolds, 
uD. 38 Grosvenor street, London, w. 
ee a ws “4 7 al 
(0 INDIAN FAMILIES or OTHERS 
RESIDING ABROAD.—A Lady, accustomed to 
‘tion, desires the care of Two little Boys to Educate 
Te berown (aged 5and 7 years respectively). Acom- 
wi ble Home ensured, with good diet and every 
oe ic care and attention. Or a Lady pupil whose 
been neglected could be received on 
Locality healthy, within five minutes’ 





education bas 
liberal ome. bs 
walk of ecos, terms, &., address “M.A. S.." caro of 


Bh nig ym and Francis, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 


pi PAA SLED LEAP 
() LIBERAL M.P.’s, COMMITTEES, 
and OTHERS.—A Married Gentleman of Educa- 

tion, who possesses & thorough knowledge of the chief 
Political and Social Movements of the day, combined 
with practical experience in commercial matters and 
ial duties, fair literary ability and good Parlia- 
mentary connection, desires an Engagement where 
these qualifications and moral fitness could render him 
of service to an M.P., or a gentleman otherwise engaged 
in public life or seeking to enter Parliament, or as 
Secretary to & West-End Club or Scientific Institution. 
Saperior ii ials from b and Liberal 


a “EXPERT,” care of Adams and Francis, 
Advertisement Agents, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE.—The EXHIBITION 

of PICTURES of the OLD MASTERS, with a selection 
from the works of Charles R. Leslie, R.A., and Clark- 
gon Stanfield, R.A., is now open. Admission (from 9 
a.m. till dusk), 1s, catalogue, 64; season tickets, “not 


ferable,” 5s. 
rant OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


GACONTALA. 

















SWEETHEART for ONE 
SHILLING—RIMMEL'S new Perfumed 
Valentines, Sweetheart—Floral—Girl of the Period— 
Shakespearian—Mediwval—Sachet—Valentine Gloves, 
all 1s, by post for 14 stamps; also many others from 
6d to £10 10a. List on application. 
RrmMe, 96 Strand, 128 Regent street, and 24 Cornhill. 


eae AMERICA. 








TNRIVALLED and COMBINED 
ENTERTAINMENTS for the CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY-SEEKERS.—Professor Pepper's Lecture on 
a Shocking Jar and the immense Leyden Battery— 
Christmas and its Customs. by Mr. King. Illustrations: 
—Jovial Old Father Christmas; The Yule Log; The 
Squire's Seat—Last two weeks of Messrs. Wardroper's 
Entertainment; The Mysteries of Udolpho: The 
Ghost Illusion perfected. Three emanating from one. 
Ghosts innumerable! —The Maximilian Relics—The 
American Organ daily—Madame Napoli's Mechanical 
Pictures —The ROYAL POLYTECHNIC'S change for 


Is, 

| ] J. NICOLL’'S OVERCOATS for 

e GENTLEMEN.—Pilot cloths, 25s, 42s, and 

52s 6d; Melton cloths, 42s, 52s 6d, and 63s; beaver Witney 
cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 638; treble milled cloth for driving, 
1058, 1158 6; real fur seal, lined silk, 26 guineas; fur 
beaver, lined silk, 84s; quilted, 126s. 

Trousers for dress, 28s, 358; for walking, 14s to 30s 

Dress coats, 52s 6d, 63s; frock coats, 68s to 84s; 
morning coats, from 42s to 63s. 

Real fur seal waistcoats, lined satin cloth, 52s 6d; 
ditto, lined with quilted silk, 63s. 


H J. NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in 
e WINTER DRESS for BOYS.. 












Knickerbocker Suits, from..........++.se+0 21s Od. 
Morning Suits, from........... 25s 0d 
Evening Dress Suits, from .. 558 0d 
Highland Suits, from ......... see Sls 6d 


FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOATS :—Four years of 
age, lis 6d; six years, 17s: eight years, 18s 6d; ten 
years, 208; twelve years, 21s 6d; fourteen years, 23s ; 
sixteen years, 248 6d, &c. 

MILLED MELTON, PILOT, and WITNEY OVER 
COATS :—Four years of age, 22s 6d; six years, 24s 6d ; 
eight years, 26s 6d; ten years, 28s 6d; twelve years, 
50s 6d; fourteen years, 32s 6d; sixteen years, 34s 6d. 

SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, HOSIERY, &c., 
suitable for each dress. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at 
J moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 


and milled Cloth Frock Coats, thoroughly waterproof 
for grooms and coachmen. 








H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to] | ; - - 
e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts Crown 8vo, cloth (pp. 592), price 5s; free by post, 5s 6d. 
of Europe. ; ee (JOSEPH) ESSAYS 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. | _/ from the “ SPECTATOR.” 


LONDON... 441, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
. (10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... <~50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 

OSS of APPETITE speedily pre- 

4 vented by the FAMED TONIC BITTERS, 
2 Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for strength- 
ening the digestive organs. Sold by grocers, oilmen, 
Confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen —WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


JOHN SPENCER. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. Told by Herself, in a Series of 
Lettors to her Friends. Edited by the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTRANGE, Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
31s 6d. 

“There is no dealing with a collection of letters so 
varied in topics, so bright in style, so keen in their in- 
dividual humour, within any permissible limits. Their 
vivacity and elegance, the unforseen turns of language, 
the variety of allusions and anecdotes they contain, 
will givo Miss Mitford a permanent place among the 
best letter-writers of our ago."—Quarterly Review, 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN. By 
her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. AUSTEN LeiGn, Vicar 
of Bray. 8vo, with Portrait and other Illustra- 
tions, 12s. 

“Mins Austen's life, as well as her talent, seems to 
us unique among the lives of authoresses of fiction.” — 

Quarterly Review. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane 


AUSTEN. Forming the Second Volume of the New 
Edition of Miss Austen's Novels, in Five Monthly 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*Miss Austen's novels,” says Southey, ‘are more 
true to nature, and have for my sympathies passages 
of finer feeling than any others of this age.’ Sir 
Walter Scott and Archbishop Whately, in the earlier 
numbers of the Quarterly Review, called the attention of 
the public to their surpassing’ excellence." —Quarterly 
Review, Jan., 1870, 

“Shakespeare has neither equal nor second. But 
among the writers who have approached nearest to the 
manner of the great master, we have no hesitation in 
placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is 
justly proud.”"—Lord Macaulay. 


The DIARY of a PURITAN in the 
REIGN of KING CHARLES the FIRST; being 
Extracts from the Journal of Nehemiah Walling- 
ton. Edited by Miss Wepp. 2 vols., 21s. 

“A man whose name deserves to be a familiar one 
with the modern English public. These volumes show 
how a true-hearted man could be a thorough Puritan 
in thought and deed, without exciting in modern critics 
any of the disgust and contempt poured forth so freely 
by the author of ‘Hudibras’ and the comedians of the 
Restoration.” —Spectator. 


The FALL of BABYLON, as Fore- 


shadowed in History and in Prophecy. By the 
Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUISE de 
MONTAGU. By the Baroness DE NOAILLES. In 
crown 8yo, with Photographic Portrait. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the 


Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


Mrs. GERALD’S NIECE. By the 


Hon. Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 8 vols. 


SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author 
of “ Archie Lovell.” 

“This story is one of the very best which have 
recently appeared. It is intensely intoresting, keeping 
the reader's attention alive from first to last. So true 
and vivid is the conception of the various characters, 
that we have sometimes a difficulty in realizing that we 
are, after all, only reading of the creation of an author's 
faney.”"—Globe. 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day 
in New York. 2 vols. 

“This book may be recommended for its story and 

for its sketches of life and character on 80 compara- 

tively new a scene, to English novel readers, as New 

York.”—Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Crown 8vo, 38 6d. 

A SPIRITUAL and MOST PRECIOUS 
di PEARL. teaching all Men to Love and Embrace 
the Cross. By OTHO WERMULLERUS. Translated into 
English by MILES COVERDALE. 

London: WILLIAM TEeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s; free by post, 2s 2d. 

I ON’T TELL, or MISTAKEN 
KINDNESS, by MAryY BENNETT; and the 

Favourite Scholar, by MAry Howirtr. 

*,* Every child should possess this little work; the 

lessons taught are invaluable. ’"—Press. 

London: WILLIAM TeeG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


*,* Asamoralist, no writer has ever supplied a purer 
system of ethics—or a code of religious precepts more 
truly consonant with the genuine spirit of Christianity, 
than will be found in the writings of Addison. 
London: WILLIAM T&GG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 





Second (complete) Edition, in 2 
128 6d. 
opp i THINGS NEW and OLD; 
. or, a STOREHOUSE of SIMILES, SENTENCES, 
APOPHTHEGMS, ADAGES, APA- 
Moral, Political, &c., with their 
several applications. Collected and observed from the 
Writings and Sayings of the Learned in all Ages. By 
With a Preface by the Rev. THOMAS 








ALLEGORIES, 
LOGUES, Divine, 


Futter, D.D. 


LOCKWOOD & Co's EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The attention of Schoolmasters and Principals of Colleges 
ts respectfully requested to the following eminently useful 
series of French Class-Books, which have enji an un- 
precedented popularity. A detailed Prospectus will be 
sent on application. 


De Fivas’ New Grammar of French 
3 comprising the substance of all the 
most approved French Grammars extant, but more 
especially of the standard work “Le Grammaire des 
G ires,” joned by the French Academy 
and the University of Paris. With numerous Exer- 
cises and Examples, illustrative of every Rule. By 
Dr. V. pe Fivas, .E.LS., Member of the 
Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. 32nd Edition, 
12mo, 3s 6d, strongly bound. KEY, 3s 6d, bound. 


De Fivas’ New Guide to Modern French 





Conversation. 18th Edition. 18mo, 38 6d, 
half-bound. 
De Fivas’ Beautes des Ecrivains Fran- 


cais, Anciens et Modernes: Ouvrage 
Classique, & l'usage des Colléges et des Institutions. 
13th Edition. 12mo, 38 6d, bound. 


De Fivas’ Introduction a la La: e 


Fran ; Ou, Fables et Contes Choisis; Anec- 
dotes Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &c. 21st 
Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d, bound. 

De Fivas’ Le Tresor National; or, 


Guide to the Translation of English into French at 
Sight. 4th Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d, bound. KEY, 2s. 


POPULAR GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Lebahn’s German Language in one 


Volume. Containing a Practical Grammar ; 
Undine, a Tale, with Explanatory Notes; and « 
Vocabulary of 4,590 words synonymous in English 
and German. 7th Edition, crown §8vo, 88, cloth. 
With KEY, 10s 6d. KEY, separate, 2s 6. 


Lebahn’s First German Course. 4th 
Edition, crown Svo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
Lebahn’s First German Reader. 5th 


Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


Lebahn’s Edition of Schmidt’s Henry 
von Eichenfels. 7th Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Lebahn’s Self-Instructor in German. 


Crown 8vo, 6s 6d, cloth. 
Lebahn’s German Copy-Book. Exercises 


in German Penmanship, engraved on Steel. 4to, 28 6d. 


Lebahn’s German Classics. With Notes 
and Complete Vocabularies, crown 8yo, 33 6d each :— 
EoMont: a Tragedy. By Goethe. 
WiLueim TELL: a Drama. By Schiller. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Goethe. 
PAGENSTREICHE. By Kotzebue. 
Emi.ia GALorti: a Tragedy. By Lessing. 
UNpDINE: a Tale. By Fouqué. 
SELECTIONS FROM THR GERMAN PORTS. 


The Little Scholar’s First Step in the 
German Language. By Mrs. FALcK LEBAHN. 
18mo, price Is, cloth. 


The Little Scholar’s First Step in 
German Reading. Containing 50 Short Moral 
Tales, &c. By Mrs. FALCK LEBAGN. 18mo,price Is, cloth. 


The Civil Service Geography, «arranged 
especially for examination Candidates and the 
Higher Forms. By the late LANCELOT D. SPENCE 
(Civil Service). Revised by Thomas Gray, of the 
Board of Trade. With Six Maps. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Feap., cloth, 2s 6d. 

“The most recent changes of political territory are 
notifled, and the latest statistics inserted from authori- 
tative sources,” —A/fheneum. 


The Civil Service Book-Keeping. For 
the use of young men commencing business, Exami- 
nation Candidates, &c. By AN EXPERIENCED BooK- 
KEEPER, late of H.M.'s Civil Service. Price 2a, cloth. 
“The mysteries of book-keeping are here brought 
within the comprehension of the simplest capacity."— 
Sunday Times. 

The Historical Finger-Post: a Handy 
Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allu- 
sions, &c., in connection with Universal History. By 
Ep, SHELTON. 2nd Edition. 23 6d, cloth. 
Events to be Remembered in the His- 
tory of England: a Serios of Interesting Narra- 


tives. By CHARLES SELBY. 26th Edition. 12mo, 
2s 6d, cloth. 
Tomkins’ Poetry.—Poetry for Schools 


and Families; or, the Beauties of English Poetry. 
Selected for the use of Youth, By E. Tomkins. 22nd 
Edition, with considerable additions and fine Steel 
Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


Mind Your H’s and Take Care of 
Your R’s._ Exercises for acquiring the Use and 
Correcting the Abuse of the Letter H ; with Exercises 
on the Letter R. By C. W. Surru, Author of “ Cleri- 
eal Elocution,” &c. Feap. cloth, price 1s. 

When to Double Your Consonants. See 
the WRITER'S ENCHIRIDION; a List of all the 
Verbs that Double their Consonants in taking ed, 
est, ing, &c. By J.S.Scar.ett, Cloth, price Is. 


The Young Reporter. A Guide to tho Art 
and the Profession of Shorthand Writing; with 
Latin Quotations, &c. Feap. cloth, price 1s, 


LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 








Lewis and Co., Agents, Worcester. | 





London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, | 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, bound. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. 


By J. C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon., Author of “A Book about Doctors,” “A Book about Lawyers,” &c. 


From THe Times, JAN. 28,—‘* This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all, laity as well as clergy, will 
find entertainment and instruction—a book to be bought and placed permanently in our libraries. It is written 
in a terse and lively style throughout; it is eminently fair and candid ; and is full of iuteresting information on 
almost every topic that serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy.” 

FRroM THE STANDARD, JAN. 31.—‘In Mr. Jeaffreson’s book every chapter bears marks of research, diligent 
investigation, and masterly views. We only hope our re uders will for themselves spend on these amusing, 
svell-written volumes the time and care they so well deserve, for turn where we will we are sure to meet with 
something to arrest the attention, and gratify the taste for pleasant, lively, and instructive reading. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 39th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully Engraved, price 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 


9 
LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE for 1870. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 

“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication.”"—Times. 
“The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.”—Spectator. 
“The best existing Peerage. It is the standard authority on the subject.”"—Standard. 


“A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”—Post, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy Svo, price 12s. 


RECESS Ss TU DIE S&S. 


Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. 


CONTENTS. 
1. The IRISH LAND QUESTION. By the Hon. George Charles Brodrick. 
2, FROM PESTH to BRINDISI in the AUTUMN of 1869. By Sir Charles Edward 


Trevelyan, K,C.B, 
3. The ENDOWED “HOSPITALS” of SCOTLAND. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D. 
. The GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION of the LAWS of SUPPLY and DEMAND. By 
Professor Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S. 
5. CHURCH TENDENCIES in SCOTLAND. By the Rov. Robert Wallace, D.D. 
6. On the DECLINING PRODUCTION of HUMAN FOOD in IRELAND. By Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, C.B., M.P. 
7. SCOTCH EDUCATION DIFFICULTIES. By Alexander Craig Sellar, Esq. 
8. Mr. MILL on TRADES’ UNIONS: a Criticism. By James Stirling, Esq., Author of 
“ Letters from the Slave States.” 
ELECTION TRIALS and INQUIRIES under the CORRUPT PRACTICES’ ACTS. By 
Thomas Chisholm Anstey, Esq. 
10. HINDRANCES to AGRICULTURE. (From a Scotch Tenant-Farmer’s Point of View.) 
By George Hope, Esq. 
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Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster row. 





Sixpence Monthly. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


T H EF A R @ ODO S 


Now ready, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of the ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


Y. 





CONTENTS. 
1. BESSY RANE. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 3. HARDLY WORTH TELLING. By Johnny 
Chap. 4. Alone with the Naked Truth. Ludlow. 
» 5. Retrospect. 4. The CHILDREN'S ANGELS. 
» _ 6 Looking at the Funeral. 5. HOW a FAIRY TALE ENDED. 
2. CONCERNING a DAY'S JOURNEY. | 6. OLIVER HATCH. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST, 


A NEW AND INTERESTING SERIAL TALE, IS NOW APPEARING IN 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, Just published, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
A HARD LIFE. By Martin Moncx. P O E M S. By JULIO. 
he London: WHITTAKER and Co. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. Brighton: THOMAS PAGE, 173 North street. 
, aii’ aM ET ti OS. 
Py Now Ready, 
IMPROVED METHODS of TEACHING IT. 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. ARTHUR NesBITT, M.A., 














Will be ready on 7th February, in 1 vol. crown Syo, 
cloth. 


N ATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
, in EUROPE and AMERICA. By J. W. ProByn, 
Author of “ Essays on Italy, Ireland, and the United 
States of America.” London. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. First Part, INTEGRAL. 8vo. Price 2s 6d. 
iememeiedens . saat mm tat ta WHITTAKER and Co, 
Nearly ready. aie tee eta 
HE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By 
JOHN Henry NeEwMAN, D.D. 

London: BuRNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street, 

und 63 Paternoster row. | 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
a square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptious, £3 a year, or £2, with eutrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
| price 15s; to members, 10s 6d, 








Ready, in 8vo, pp. 77, price 2s, sewed. 
NGLISH PARTIES and CONSER- 
4 VATISM. By R. Duptey BAXTER, M.A. 
London: ROBERT JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 











Now ready, price 2s; by post, 2s 2¢. 
| Sige npmone LAW and IRISH TENURE. 
4 


By FREDERICK WAYMOUTH Gibbs, C.B. 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, AND THE” 
ARTS OF DESIGN. 
With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and 
Woodeuts. numerous 
FEBRUARY PART now realy, price 2s 64, 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, DRIFT-WRECK from the ARMADA, after p R. 
Morris. 
2. PROCESSION of the VIRGIN, after G. Bellini 
3. A SCENE of the DELUGE, from the Se . 
Luccardi. ‘ ulpture by 
Also numerous Literary Contributions relatj 
the Fine Arts, &c. ating to 
London: VirtuE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster Pow. 


Wwe ONARTE , —_—“ 

i hoes QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 
. : » 40, 

255, is published Tis Day, 
CONTENTS. 

1. Mr. TENNYSON’S HOLY GRAIL. 

2. LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 

3. Mr. LECKY'S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 

4. The LAND QUESTION in FRANCE, . 

5. ERA of GEORGE the SECOND, 

6. NEW ZEALAND and OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE, 





7. PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
8. Miss AUSTEN and Miss MITFORD. 
9. The BYRON MYSTERY—Mrs. STOWE'S yyy. 
DICATION. 
10. The IRISH CAULDRON. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Bhacks OOD'’S MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, 1570. No. DCLIL. Price 2s 6a, 
CONTENTS. 

UNIVERSITY TESTS. 

EARLS DENE. Part IV. 

The OPENING of the SUEZ CANAL. 

JOHN. Part LV. 

DEMOCRACY BEYOND the SEAS. 

CORNELIUS QO DOWD. 

Words without Music—Who's afraid ?—New Meg- 
sures and Old Men—Talk-* Gambits "—A smal] 
Clerical Error. 

The COMING SESSION. 

UPON the EMPLOYMENT of RHYMED VERSE in 
ENGLISH COMEDY. Bythe Author of « Walpole.” 

POSTSCRIPT to “LORD BYRON and his CALUM. 
NIATORS.” 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


—_ NEW PERIODICAL. 
No. IL, now ready. 
HE TRUE CATHOLIC, 
Published in the Interests of Scriptural Trath. 
CONTENTS. 

“HOW I CAME OUT FROM ROME.” By CL 
Trivier. Chaps. IIL-IV. 

The CHURCH of ROME TESTED by the EPISTLE 
to the ROMANS. _ILI.-III. 

POPE SIXTUS the FIFTH. 

ROME RIPENING for SCHISM. 

The SPEECH WHICH POPE PIUS the NINTH 
SHOULD HAVE DELIVERED at the OPENING 
of the COUNCIL on DECEMBER 8, 18n9. 

The REFORMERS of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
— THEMSELVES to be TRUE CATH- 

4ICS. 

COMMUNION with the SAINTS. 

MONTHLY NOTES of ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS 
Adapted for circulation by the Clergy of all denomi- 

nations, by City and Town Missionaries, Scripture 

Readers, Evangelists, and Sunday School Teachors, 

Twelve Quarto Pages, finely printed on toned paper, 

One Penny monthly. 

Office: 65 St. Paul's Churchyard, and at all Book- 
sellers, Newsagents, Railway Bookstalls, &. 


Part Il. 





NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
'URDAT MORNING, 
a consisting of Original Articles characterized 
of Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, aad 
Thoughtful. Royal 8vo, toued paper, handsomely 
printed. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 





peepee ant ntti beeps oy of Sehools 
kJ should see the EUROPEAN MAIL, the great Anglo- 
Colonia! Newspaper. Eight special and separate editions 
for the various parts of the world, including Australia, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Canadian Dominion, Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, China, Demerara, India, Natal, 
New Zealand, United States, West Indies, &c.—Speci- 
men Paper forwarded free by post on application to the 
Office of the EUROPEAN MAIL, Colonial Buildings, 
444 Cannon street, London. 





Preparing. 

A NEW STAR-ATLAS;; in 12 Circular 

( Maps, thirteen inches in diameter, with two 
large Index Plates (including about 6,000 Stars and 
1,500 objects of interest). By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
B.A., F.R.A.S., Author of “Saturn and its System, 
&e., &e. 

The object which Mr. Proctor has proposed to him- 
self in designing this atlas has been to combine 
aniformity, simplicity, convenience, and completeness, 
with an adequately large scale and absence of appre- 
ciable distortion. The Index Plates are Mr. Proctors 
gnomonie maps, in themselves a complete elementary 
atlas, and containing the constellation figures (coloured) 
The Maps will be photolithographed by Mr. Brothers, 
F.R.A.S., of 14 St. Ann's square, Manchester, who will 
receive the names of Subscribers. 

Price of the Atlas, £1 to Subscribers, afterwards 
£1 58; without the Index Plates, 15s to Subscribers, 
afterwards £1. 

Extract from a letter by Sir J. HerscHeL:—*I like 
the specimen map of your proposed set of charts very 
much, The distortion is so small as to obviate all 
doubt or inconvenience in comparing the chart with 
the sky.... Of course I can have no objection to 








W. Rinaway, 169 Piccadilly, and Booksellers. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





your meutioniug my high approva! of this work. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, February, 1870. 
MURRAY’S 
sTUDENT’S MANUALS. 





«Mr, McrRAY'S ‘STUDENT'S MANUALS’ are singu- 


arly valuable as educational works. While thereis an 
4 absence of flippancy in them, there is thought in 
u 


1 we 
every page, anc 2 
THESE ADMIRABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS.”"—The Museum, 


“Mr, Murray's excellent series.” ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN.” 

«Mr, Murray's ‘STUDENT'S MANUALS" are the 
cheapest educational books in existence." —EXAMINER, 





The following are now ready :— 
The STUDENT’S HUME; a History 
of England, from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 


tion of 1688. By DAVID HiuME, incorporating the 


corrections and researches of recent historians ande 


continued down to the year 1868. With 80 Wood- 
cuts, post Svo, 78 6d. 
*,* Questions on “The Student's Hume.” 12mo, 2s, 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire, 1852. With 60 
Woodeuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. By WM. SaivTu, LL.D. With 100 Wood 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Questions on “ The Student's Greece,” 12mo, 2s. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. By Dean LipDELL, With 100 Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GIBBON; an Epi 
tome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By EpWARD GIBBON, With 100 
Woodeuts, Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. From the Creation to the Return of 
the Jews from Captivity. With 50 Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the 
connection of the Old and New Testament. With 
40 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, 
M.A, With 20 Mapsand Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, 
and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. BEVAN. With 150 
Maps and Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. P. Marsn. Post 
8y0, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw, M.A. 
Post 8v0, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE; selected from the 
Chief Writers. By T. B. Suaw, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TheSTUDENT’SGREEK GRAMMAR. 
By Professor CurTIUsS and Dr. WM. SMITH. Post 
S70, 6s, 


TheSTUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Wa. Santa, LL.D., and THEopuiuvs D. HALL, 
MA. Post 8vo, 6s. 


The STUDENT'S PRACTICAL 
HEBREW GRAMMAR; with Grammatical 
Analysis and Vocabulary. By Rev. STANLBY 
LEATHES, M.A. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
DD. Post Syo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of BLACK- 
STONE'S COMMENTARIES, adapted to the 
Present State of the Law. By Dr. MALCOLM 
Kerr, 


of 


By WILLIAM FLEMING, 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


are glad of directing attention to 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN 
DICTIONARIES. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL 
atte og DICTIONARY. 970 opp. 
medium d5vo, 21s, 


ASMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
Tk a — from the above. 720 pp., 
square l2mo, 7s 6d. 


A COMPLETE LATIN - ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 1,220 pp., medium 8vo, 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TK sec ——— from the above. 670 pp., 
square L2mo, 7s 6d, 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A 


First Latin Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 11th Edition, 
l2mo, 3s 6d. 
*.* This Edition contains the Accidence arranged 
for the “ Public Schoul Latin Primer.” 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Latin 
Reading Book. An Introduction to Ancient Mytho- 
logy, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. 
With Notes and a Dictionary, 12mo, 8s 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin 
Poetry. 1. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters— 
2. Ecloge Ovidiane—3. Prosody and Metre—4. 
tin Verse Book. 12mo, 3s 6d, 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin 
Prose Composition. Rules of Syntax, with 
Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exer- 
cises on the Syntax. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short 
Tales and Aneedotes from Ancient History for 
Translation intu Latin Prose. 


ALATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 
arranged according to Subjects and Etymology ; 
with a Latin-Engiish Dictionary to Phadrus, Cor 
nelius Nepos, aud Caesar's * Gallic War.” 12mo, 
3s 6d, 


The STUDENT’SLATIN GRAMMAR 
for the UPPER FORMS. By Wa. Situ, LL.D., 
aud THroruiLtus D. HALL. Post 8vo, 6s, 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, 
for the MIDDLE and LOWER FORMS. Abridged 
from the above. 12mo, 3s 6d. 





. E 
First La 


12mo, 3s. 


KING EDWARD VI.’S FIRST LATIN 


BOOK. The Latin Accidence: including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 
12m0, 2s 6d. 


KING EDWARD VIS LATIN 
GRAMMAR, for the use of Schools. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


OXENHAWM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS ; designed for Early Proficients 


ALBEMARLE STREET, February, 1870. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 

A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRA- 
—"s for the higher Forms. With 750 Woodcuts. 

vo, 18s, 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. Abridged from the above. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY of 
GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged 
from the larger work. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A 


Dr. WM. SMITH’'S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRZECA, Part I. A First 


Greek Course, containing Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


INITIA GRAKCA, Part II. A Read- 
ing-Book; containing short Tales, Anecdotes, 
Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. With a 
Lexicon. 1l2mo, 3s 6d. 


INITIA GRZECA, Part III. Greek 


Prose Composition ; containing the Rules of Syntax, 
with copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo, 3s 6d, 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHO- 
LOGY. Illustrated with Translations from the 
Ancient Poets and Questions on the work. With 
% Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR 
for the UPPER FORMS. By Professor Curtivus 
and WM. Sira, LL.D. Post 8vo, Gs. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, 
a ~ — and Lower Forms. Abridged from 
the above. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GR/JECA. 


A First Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical 
examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
Passages in Greek Writers, Transiated, with 
Notes, by FISHLAKE. 8vo, 12s. 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE 
IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. With all the 
Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and 
Usage. Translated, with Notes, by FisuLAks and 
VENABLES. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LEATHES’ SHORT PRACTICAL 
HEBREW GRAMMAR. With an Appendix, con- 
taining the Hebrew text of (ienesis ivi, and 
Psalms i-vi. Grammatical Analysis and Voca- 
bulary. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


of 





Dr. M SMITH’S BIBLE 
DICTIONARIES. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 

BIBLE. Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 

and Natural History. With Illustrations. (1,050 

pages.) Medium 8vo, 21s. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the 
BIBLE. Abridged from the above. With Llus 





in the Art of Latin Versification. 1l2mo, 3s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


trations, crown S8vo, 7s td. 


Albemarle street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 





Now ready, with an Index, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK 
i of all the KNOWN FERNS, divided into Six 
Territorial Divisions. Compiled from the most recent 
Works. By K. M. LYE. 
JOHN MukRAY, Albemarle street. 





The LATE Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE. 
Just published, 8vo, 12s. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE of SIR 
CHARLES EASTLAKE, P.R.A. By Lady 


EASTLAKE. Together with further Contributions to 
the Literature of the Fine Arts. | 
JouN Murray, Albemarle sireet. 





The MISSIONARY in ASIA MINOR. 
Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. post 
Svo, 24s. 

RAVELS in ASIA MINOR. With an 
Account of Missionary Labours, State of Society, 

Antiquarian Discoveries, and Illustrations of Biblical | 

Literature. By Henry VAN LENNEP, D.D., Thirty 

Years Missionary in Turkey. 

JOHN MurRKAY, Albemarle street. 





rMHE ART of POETRY of HORACE; 
the Latin Text and New Translations in Prose 
and Verse. By DanteL Bagot, D.D., Dean of Dromore. 
Price 2s 6d. 


WittiAm BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
R. CHANNING’S WORKS 


: COMPLETE for HALF-A-CROWN to S€B- 
SCRIBERS. 

A New Edition, in One Volume, bound in cloth and 
gilt lettered, 800 pages, crown 8vo, will be published 
early in the Spring. 

Subscribers’ names must be forwarded before 7th 
February to Rev. KR. SPEARS, 175 Strand, London. 9,360 
copies have already beeu subscribed for. Price to Non- 
subscribers, 3s 6d. 








Annals of an Eventful Life. 


SeconD EpiTion. 3 vols. 

Tar Times.—* This is a very interesting novel; wit, 
humour, and keen observation abound in every page, 
while the characters are life-like, and most accurately 
drawn. Fora long while we have not met a work of 
fiction containing such a fund of entertainment.” 

SaTuRDAY Review.—* It is a pleasure to hear the 
voice of a man who possesses a fund of original ideas 
and expresses them felicitously and often humorously 
in singularly good English.” 

Post.—“A thoroughly original and brilliant novel. 
Every chapter is brisk, fresh, sparkling, and strong.” 


Hagar. By the Author of “ St. 


Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Duke’s Honour. By Edward 


WILBERFORCE, 4% vols. 
“ An original and amusing book.”—pectator. 


The Unkind Word, and other 
STORIES. By the Author of “ Johu Lalifax.” 2 vols. 
“These stories are gems of narrative.” —Acho. 


One Maiden Only. By E. Camp- 


BLL TaUNsH, Author of “St, Alice,” “Crowned, 
&e, 3 vols. [ week 


Hvrst and BLACKeTT, 15 Great Mar!orough 


Vert 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 464 pp., pr 
Hoes COMPLETE 
VOLUME IL. 


WORKS. 


To be completed in Eight Volumes, price 5s each, 
and in Thirty-Six Monthly Parts, price Is cach. Part 6 
now ready. 

London: E. Moxon, SON, and Co., Dover street, and 


all Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN and CO. wish to call attention 


to thir LIST of EDUCATIONAL WORKS, many of which are written by 


Scholars of eminence in the Universities, 


already attained a wide Circulation both at Home and Abroad. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHY- 
SIOLOGY. By Professor Huxtey. Tenth Thou- 
sand, 18mo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


QUESTIONS on the SAME, for Schools. 
By T. ALcock, M.D. 18mo, Is 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By G. B. 
Arry, Astronomer Royal. Sixth Edition, 18mo 
with Illustrations, 43 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHE- 
MISTRY. By Professor Roscoz. Fifteenth Thou- 
sand. 18mo, with numerous [Illustrations and 
Chromo-lithograph of the Solar Spectra, 4s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. By Dante Ottver, F.RS., F.LS. 
Sixth Thousand, 18mo, with Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRO- 
NOMY. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebule. 18mo, with Illustrations, 5s 6d. 


CLASSICS. 
SALLUST. With English Notes. By 


C. MERIVALB, B.D. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
*,.* The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had 
separately, each 2s 6d. 


CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC 
ORATION. With an Introduction and Notes, 
translated from Karl Halm. Edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The SICILIAN EXPEDITION; being 
Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. By 
the Rey. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 
With English Notes. By B. Drakes, M.A, Third 
Edition. To which is prefixed, Z2SCHINES against 
CTESIPHON. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES, 
with Commentary. By JoHN E. B. MAYonr, M.A. 
Second Edition, enlarged, Part I., crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TACITUS.— AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANIA. A Revised Text and English Notes. By 
A. J. Cuurcn and W. J. Bropriss. Fcap. 8vo, 
8s 6d (separately, each 2s), 


TACITUS. — AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANY. Translated by A. J. CuuRrcH and W. J. 
BRODRIBB, Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d, 


The SEVEN KINGS of ROME: an 
Easy Narrative, abridged from the First Book of 
Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages; being 
a First Latin Reading-Book, with Grammatical 
Notes. By the Rev. J. Wrient, M.A, Fourth 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. Vocabulary Exercises, 2s 6d. 


HELLENICA: or, a History of Greece 
in Greek. Being a First Greek Reading-Book, 
with Explanatory Notes. Third Edition, with a 
Vocabulary. By the Rey. J. WRigHT, M.A. Feap. 
8vo, 38 6d, 

A FIRST GREEK READING-BOOK. 
Edited after Karl Halm, with Corrections and 
large Additions. By JoHn E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Feap. 8yo, 63, 

GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Joseph 
B. Mayor, M.A. With Glossary. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin 
Construing Book for Beginners. By the Rev. E. 
THRING. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY THEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. Fourth Edition, 18mo, 
with 4 Maps, 4s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. Third Edition, 18mo, with 
4 Maps, 5s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 
CHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Second Edition, 18mo, price 2s 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the 
CATECHISM. With Scripture Proofs for 
Junior Classes and Schools. 18mo, 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY, for National and 
Elementary Schools. 18mo. 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. 18mo. 


and of large experience in Tuition, and have 


MATHEMATICS. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 


EUCLID for Colleges and Schools. 
New Edition, 1S8mo, 38 6d. 


ALGEBRA for Beginners. With 
E pl New Edition, 18mo, 
2s 6d. KEY, crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for Beginners. 
With numerous Examples, New Edition, 
18mo, 2s 6d. 


MECHANICS for Beginners. With 


numerous Examples. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


MENSURATION for Beginners. 


With numerous Examples. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for Colleges and 


Schools. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on the THEORY of EQUATIONS. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PLANE CO-OP-DINATE GEO- 
METRY, as applied to the STRAIGHT LINE 
and the CONIC SECTIONS, with Examples. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 
STATICS. With Examples, Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFEREN- 
TIAL CALCCLUS. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 

By the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 

ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 
Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 108 6d, 


ARITHMETIC for the Use of 





Schools. New Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
KEY, 8s 6d. 
EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 


With Answers. Crown 8yvo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 
Or sold separately as follows:—Part L, 1s.; 
Part IL, 1s.; Auswers, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC for NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 18mo, cloth. Or separately, Part 
L, 2d.; Part IL, 3d.; Part IIL, 7d.; with 
Answers, complete, Is 6d. KEY, price 4s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
18mo, 3s.; or Parts I. and IL, each 10d.; and 
Part III, 1s. KEY, complete, 6s 6d. Parts L, 
IL, IIL, each 28 6d. 


EXAMINATION-PAPERS in 
ARITHMETIC. In Four Parts. 18mo, cloth, 
1s 6d. The Same, with Answers, 18mo, 1s 9d. 
KEY, 4s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY forChildren. 


By E. A. FREEMAN. Extra feap. 8vo, with 5 
Coloured Maps, 6s. 
“We could wish that it might immediately and 
totally supplant all school histories whatever, upon its 
own subject."—Lilerary Churchman. 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS: a Series 
of Readings from the best Authorities on English 
and European History. Selected and arranged by 
E. M. SEWELL and C. M. YoNGe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The extracts are well chosen; the volume is 
extremely interesting, and the superiority, both in the 
communication of permanent knowledge and in the 
discipline of taste, which it possesses over all ordinary 
school histories, is enormous,.”—Guardian. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
From Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” Second Edition, enlarged, 
extra feap. &vo, price 5s. 

“An admirable school-book. We know of no ele- 

mentary history that combines, in equal degree, 

accurate knowledge with a skilful presentation of it.” 

— British Quarterly Review. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. 
An Attempt to Lilustrate some of the Differences 
between Elizabethan and Modern English. By E. 
A. ABBOTT, M.A. Second Edition, with New 
Index, extra feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. (This day. 

“The renewed study of Shakespeare as an instru- 

ment of education gives a special value to this little 

book, It will be found a welcome help wherever a 

play of Shakespeare's forms part of the course.”"— 

Guardian, 








MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


es 


THE 


CLARENDON PRESS SERI 


The attention of College Lecturers, Schoo} 
and all persons juterested in Education, ig 9g 
directed to the following Series of Works, mos, 
which have been lately issued from the Cla 
Press, and are written with immediate Teference t, 
the present state of Science and Learning, and 
urgent Educational needs. All are handsomely print, 
and are strongly bound in cloth. 


ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIc. 
Designed mainly for the use of Students in the 
Universities. By Ta#0OM4s Fow.er, MA 
Notes and Index. Extra fcap. 8yo, 63, [This day 


A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY 
from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Wester, 
Empire. By G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 8yo, lig, 

(This day, 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC, designed mainly for the use of Junior 
Students in the Universities. By T. Power, Ma 
Third Edition, with a Collection of Examples, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BES? 
BRITISH AUTHORS, with Introductory Notiog, 
Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


OXFORD READING BOOKS.  Selecteg 


by-the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori.” Ey 
feap. Svo, stiff covers, each 6d. 

Part 1.—For LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Part Il.—For JUNIOR CLASSES. [This day, 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS, By 
A. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., Professor of Che 
University College, London. Second Edition, with 
Solutions, extra feap. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 

TEAT. By Batrour Stewart, LL.D, FRs, 
tor of the Observatory at Kew. Extra feap. 
8vo, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams, 764, 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT 
GREEK POETRY. By R. 8S. Werient, MA, 
Fellow of Oriel College. Extra feap. 8yo, cloth, 
price 8s 6d. 


GREEK VERBS, Irreqular and Defectiv; 
their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity ; embracingall 
the Tenses used by Greek Writers, with References 
to the Passages in which they are found. By ¥ 
VeitcH. New and Revised Edition, extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 8s 6d, 


CICERO pro CLUENTIO. With Notes, 
by Professor RAMSAY. Edited by G. G. Ramsar, 
M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative 
and Descriptive. Edited, with English Notes, by 
H. WALFORD, M.A. Complete in 1 vol. extra feap, 
8vo, 4s 6d; or in Three Parts, each 1s 6d. 


CICERO’S PHILIPPIC  ORATIONS. 


With English Notes by J. R. Krnc. 8vo, 10s 64 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. Selected by J. ¥Y. SARGENT, M.A. Second 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. For School. 
With English Notes, by Oscar Browse, MA 
Extra feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


OVID: Selections for the Use of Schoob. 
By Professor Ramsay, M.A. Edited by @ ¢ 
Ramsay, M.A. New Edition, extra feap. 8v0, 361 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G.C. 
HAMILTON and JOHN BALL. Second Edition, exis 
feap. 8vo, price Is 6d. 


SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. Boolé 
I.and Il. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, anf 
Glossary, by G. W. Kitcu1n, M.A. Extra feap. 870, 
each 2s 6d. 


CHAUCER: the Prologue, the Rnightes 
Tale, the Nonne Prestes Tale. from the Canterbuy 
Tales. Edited with Notes, &c., by RB. Mozss 
Second Edition, extra feap, 8yo, 28 6d. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by GusTAVE MASSON. 
Vol. I. CORNEILLE’S “CINNA" and MOLIERES 
“FEMMES SAVANTES.” Extra feap. 8vo, 28 6d 
Vol. Il. RACINE’'S “ANDROMAQUE” and bor 
NEILLE'S “LE MENTEUR.” Extra feap. 8v0, 38 
Vol. IV. LETTERS of MADAME DE SEVIGNE 
LOUIS XIV., PASCAL, &c. Extra feap. 8¥0, 38. 
Vol. V. TALES by MODERN WRITERS. Exts 
feap. 8vo, 28 6d, 
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